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The New Year starts off with Tae Licvo- 
RIAN rededicating itself to its basic platform 
and purpose, which is found re-enunciated 
in so many words on the inside of the rear 
cover of this issue, It welcomes into ‘its grow- 
ing circle all the new readers to whom gift 
subscriptions were presented at Christmas 
time. It wishes all, old readers and new, a 
blessed New Year, and will try to carry to 
them the blessings of enlightenment, enjoy- 
ment and inspiration with every issue. 

Dedicated as it is to truth, peace, democ- 
racy and Christianity, Tae Licvortan will 
naturally find it necessary to enter controver- 
sial fields, as it. repeatedly has done in the 
past. It will continue to do so, in so far as 
is humanly possible, in no partisan or preju- 
diced spirit, with a conscious effort to elimi- 
nate mere -pride of opinion, with the. single- 
minded determination to study all evidence, 
to present all facts, to adhere to principles 
from which all right thinking flows. In that 
spirit it’ shall wade into the midst of con- 
troversial topics such as those pertaining to 
social and economic justice, race relations, 
public morality, programs for lasting peace, 
etc. Inthe midst of all that the lighter touch 
will always-be found for the lighter moments 
of readers, and the personal touch that will 


SeDesEaRe 


AMONGST OURSELVES 


aim at the development of character and the 
happiness of home life for individuals. 

The article promised. for this issue on a 
great housing project for large families has 


for next month’s issue. . . . 

Licvorran regrets the loss of its indefatigable 
and zealous business manager, Rev. Jos. A. 
Brunner, who has accepted a post in the 
mission field recently opened by the Re- 
demptorists in Brazil. Under his leadership, 
the business department of the magazine has 
been flawlessly conducted, and it was. his 
zeal that made THe Licuormn Pamphlet 
Office a new source from which “lovers of 


who have had any dealings 

Brunner will regret: his loss as much as we 
do..'We: shall hope to hear from him once 
in a while from the wilds of Brazil. 

To the post of business manager of THE 
Licuorran and director of THe Licuorran 
Pamphlet Office; Rev. Francis A. Bockwinkel 
has been appointed. He has been associated 
with the business office for some time and 
is fully prepared to take over. 

And so, on into a New Year, toward peace, 
justice, happiness for. all. 
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Acceptance 


To watch a youth’s 
Sad bout with death, 
(How deep his wound! 
How frail his breath!) 


Makes argument 
Seem pale and vain 
To justify 

His blood and pain. 


Noble his death, 

I know, I know — 
Next week, next year 
T'll see it so 


But while I stand 
In quiet there 
And give his soul 
Into God’s care, 


My mind is numbed. 
I can but pray 
“God give me faith 
Today, today!” 


L. G. MILier 
(Chaplain, U. S. Army) 
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ROOTS OF PREJUDICE (ID 





All true lovers of democracy should join in a crusade against this great cause 


of prejudice, conflict, strife, and injustice. 








D. F. MILterR 


LL other roots of prejudice among 
4 human beings may be traced back 
to the tap-root of hatred. Since preju- 
dice is a judgment or conviction, un- 


_ supported by evidence and contrary to 


reason, against one or a group or a class 
of persons, it is obvious that there must 
be a motive causing the mind to accept 
or form such unreasonable judgments. 
The most nearly universal motive for 
prejudice is some form of hatred. Hatred 
does not permit the mind to view all 
the facts, to see all the evidence, to 
follow its normal bent toward truth, 
and thereby becomes responsible for its 
evil judgments and convictions against 
others. 

Hatred can be most simply defined 
as bad will, -i.e., the desire that harm 
will come to others, or the desire actu- 
ally to inflict harm on others. Hatred 
is the undisciplined reaction of a human 
being to real or imaginary wrongs in- 
flicted on him by others. Thus hatred 
may be admitted into the soul of one 
who has been maligned by another, or 
robbed by another, or unjustly treated 
by another; also, and just as often, it 
is due to hyper-sensitiveness that sees 
slights where no slights were intended; 
to jealousy, which sees in the advance- 
ment of someone else a personal injury 
to self; to antipathies which have no 
explainable foundation but are mere in- 
compatibilities of character. The reac- 
tion to these things constitutes real 
hatred only when it amounts to per- 
severing bad will. Prejudice is only one 
of the effects of such hatred; others are 
quarreling, dissension, back-biting, re- 
venge, injustice, and cruelty. 

But prejudice is so common a result 
of hatred that it is well to analyze fully 


the relation between them. The preju- 
dices of the one who hates are neatly 
summed up in the ancient humorous 
saw: “Even if it were good I wouldn’t 
like it.” There are many people who let 
hatred so dominate their attitude toward 
others that they are constantly saying 
in effect: ‘“Even if it were demonstrated 
that these people are without vice or 
fault, I wouldn’t like them.” Thus 
hatred deliberately blinds the mind to 
that which might destroy hatred; it pre- 
fers to remain in a state of bad will. 


XAMPLES of prejudice caused by 
hatred are so common that there 

is scarcely any mature person who does 
not have experience of them, or at least 
an opportunity to observe them. They 
flourish first of all among individuals 
who have had a falling out and are 
keeping alive their grudges against one 
another. Who has never noticed how 
two people who are at odds can think 
only of the basest things to say about 
one another on any occasion? All the 
evidence in the world may contradict 
them, or there may be no evidence avail- 
able on which to form a judgment; yet 
they express themselves with full cer- 
tainty and assurance about the evil qual- 
ities of the one whom they hate. Thus 
an act of pure and simple kindness is 
turned, in the mind of the hater of the 
one who performed it, into a desire for 
praise or a suspicious act that will have 
an evil ending. Thus a school teacher 
who has permitted herself to dislike a 
certain pupil will form prejudices on 
the basis of which every doubtful mis- 
demeanor is attributed to that pupil and 
no good points will be recognized at all. 
Of course, there are varying degrees of 
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hatred, all the way from slight volun- 
tary dislike to deep-rooted and intense 
bad will. Prejudices against others vary 
according to the degree of dislike or 
hatred. 

The second class of prejudices result- 
ing from hatred are those formed by 
individuals against organizations or 
united groups of their fellow human 
beings. The most important example of 
these is that of individuals who are 
prejudiced against the members of some 
religious organization. In this matter 
some delicate distinctions must be made. 
Prejudice, as the word is being used 
here, is a judgment without evidence 
against persons of a certain class as 
exemplified in the statement: “Cath- 
olics should never be trusted.” Doctrinal 
disagreements are not necessarily preju- 
dices. For instances, a well-informed 
Catholic can demonstrate conclusively 
that the fundamental teachings of the 
Protestant sects are erroneous; he would 
be prejudiced against Protestants only 
if he permitted himself to maintain that 
all Protestants are in bad faith and 
should be treated as such. Similarly, a 
Protestant may have been so trained 
and educated, on misinformation and 
misrepresentation, that he sees only 
error in Catholic teaching; he still would 
not be prejudiced unless he concluded 
that all Catholics are hypocrites, liars, 
or fools. 

It is not always easy to diagnose the 
degree of culpability attributable to 
those who hate fellow human beings on 
religious grounds. Certain it is, at the 
one extreme, that some Protestants are 
not to be blamed for hating Catholics; 
they have been taught from earliest 
childhood on, not only that Catholic 
doctrine is wrong, but that every Cath- 
olic and especially every Catholic priest, 
is a dangerous person; and it is easy 
for a Catholic to admit that if he had 


been taught the same things about other 
human beings he too would hate them. 
In this case hatred, and all the preju- 
dices that spring from it, are thought 
to be justified because those hated have 
come to be identified with all that is 
evil, and evil may be hated by anyone. 
At the other extreme of culpability are 
some fallen away Catholics, who know 
the truth about Catholics, yet who hate 
them and attack them with an all but 
diabolic fury. In between are many 
shades of ignorance and malice; only 
God can judge the amount of evil in 
prejudiced men’s souls. 


ERE are some of the occasions of 

hatred on so-called religious 
grounds that make for much of the 
prejudice in the world: A non-Catholic 
has been cheated in business by a Cath- 
olic; from that time on he hates and 
maligns all Catholics. A Catholic has 
been rebuked severely by a priest, per- 
haps for a real fault or sin, perhaps 
under a mistaken notion of his guilt; 
the man abandons the Catholic religion 
and from then on attacks all priests and 
all Catholics. Avaricious people some- 
times hate, and express their hatred of 
the Catholic Church and its adherents, 
because they have heard a few priests 
eagerly appeal for money. (Common 
prejudice: “All priests are money-grab- 
bers.”) A great many professed ag- 
nostics and atheists hate and malign 
the Catholic Church because her very 
existence is 4 rebuke to their pride or 
a check on their license. These are only 
some of the occasions of prejudice on 
religious grounds. 

Parallels of religious prejudice may 
be found in other fields. Prejudices 
flourish, for “example, against labor 
unions and their members because in- 
dividuals give way to hatred, often on 
purely selfish grounds. Some laboring 
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men hate all unions and union men be- 
cause they were mistreated once by a 
racketeering union leader; they can see 
no good and say no good about any 
labor leader or follower. Some capital- 
ists are prejudiced against all unions 
because they hate anything that may 
some day cause a curtailment of their 
own affluence. The only adequate motive 
that can be found for all such preju- 
dices is that of hatred. 


HE remedy for all prejudices based 

on hatred is two-fold. The first part 
of it is the formation of the habit of 
making distinctions between an evil and 
the person guilty of that evil; between 
a doctrine that may be disagreed with 
and those who in ignorance and good 
faith hold that doctrine; between in- 
dividuals who do wrong and the group 
they happen, unworthily, to represent. 


The prejudiced person makes no such 
distinctions. He makes the right to hate 
sin and evil a blanket authorization to 
hate the person of the sinner, the holder 
of the erroneous doctrine, and all the 
associates of one who has been guilty 
of wrong-doing. Too many of the preju- 
dices in the world are the fruit of this 
fundamentally wrong principle. 

The second part of the remedy for 
prejudices of hate is the spirit of for- 
giveness. While hatred blinds the eyes 
and paralyzes the mind and freezes the 
will in the desire of evil, forgiveness 
opens the eyes, and gives freedom to 
the mind and permits the will to em- 
brace the good that is seen even in a 
sinful person. No saint was ever preju- 
diced against others, because ‘saints do 
not submit to hatred. No sound society 
can be built, and no peace can be last- 
ing unless hatred and prejudice give 
way to love and reason! 








The Closed Shop 


Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, had this to say 
about the duty of the workingman to join a union at the recent C.1L.O. 
convention: 

“Every worker has the obligation to join a union and every employer 
has the obligation to pay a living wage. . . . If a non-union worker in a 
partially organized industry is receiving a good income, it is quite probably 
because his non-union employer, in order to keep the union out, meets or 

















" nearly meets the higher wages and hour standards of union establishments. ” 
Clearly, such non-union employees are eating the fruits of others’ sacrifices. 
“The workers in the union shops perhaps risked their jobs to get their 
union recognized, and they pay monthly dues to keep it going. It is a 
categorical injustice for non-union employees, enjoying the common benefits, 
to refuse to carry their share of the common burden.” 
, | No-Bigotry Pledge 
Archbishop Spellman of New York has indorsed the following four point 
no-bigotry pledge issued by the American Jewish Committee: 
1. I will spread no rumor and no slander against any sect. 
2. I will never try to indict a whole people by reason of the delin- 
| # quency of any member. xt 


} 3. I will daily deal with every man in business, in social and in 
political relations, only on the basis of his individual worth. 

| 4. In my daily conduct I will consecrate myself, hour by hour, to the 
achievement of the highest ideal of the dignity of mankind, human 

equality, human fellowship and human brotherhood. 


[5] 








Background for Resolutions 


Many New Year resolutions have little force because they lack 
sufficient motivation to win fidelity and perseverance. The foundation 
necessary to make resolutions effective is the spirit of penance. If there 
be no real spirit of penance over the past there will hardly be fidelity 
to resolutions made for the future. The spirit of penance means these 
four things: 































1. It means the remembrance of one’s past sinfulness. Not a detailed, pic- 
turesque remembrance of the kind of sins committed, which might cause 
revived temptations, but the remembrance of the fact that one has been a 
sinner, a rebel against God, a person who might have been condemned by 
God forever. This is indispensable for the spirit of penance. Many saints 
became saints through the constant remembrance of the offense that they had 
given to God. 


2. It means sadness over the remembrance of one’s sinfulness. This sadness 
arises from the realization that every sin ever committed added something to 
the sufferings of Christ in His Passion and death. It is not a sadness of 
despair, because the sins should long before have been forgiven; but a sadness 
of sympathy that lingers in the heart when one realizes that he has cruelly 
mistreated another. 


3. It means hatred of sin, hatred so great that one is willing to suffer any 
misfortune or hardship rather than offend again. The spirit of penance is 
empty and unreal unless it include this kind of hatred of sin. To say: “I am 
sorry for sin” without saying “I shall die rather than sin again” is to make 
use of words without meaning. 


4. It means the will to atone for one’s own past sins, and for the sins of 
others at the same time. Every Catholic knows that even after sins are 
forgiven by God, the necessity of atonement often remains. The amount of 
atonement that can be made is immeasurable, because even if all atonement 
for one’s own sins could be made, there are always the sins of others for which 
a friend of Christ is eager to make atonement. It is a part of the spirit of 
penance never to be satisfied with the amount of atonement that is being 
offered for sin, in the form of resignation in sorrow, voluntary mortification, etc. 


Anyone who possesses the spirit of penance for past sins as here 
described, will have sufficient motivation for almost any prudent reso- 
lution. So long as that spirit remains, there will be constancy and per- 
severance in fidelity. 

















TUDO 





Portrait of a chaplain’s clerk, who has found a soft spot in one chaplain’s heart 


that will always remain. 





L. G. MILLER 


UDO met me at the door of the 

office when I arrived at my first 
post as an army chaplain. He was an 
Italian boy, tall and gangling, with 
liquid brown eyes and a cranium of 
such a shape that, as he confided to me 
at a later date, his friends had nick- 
named him Egg-head. One friend in 
particular began his letters: “Dear Egg- 
head,” and Tudo opened his replies with 
the salutation: “Dear Moose-face,” all 
with the greatest cordiality on both 
sides. 

“How long you been in the army?” 
asked Tudo, after we had shaken hands. 

“Well,” I replied, “as a matter of 
fact, this is my first post.” 

Tudo rubbed his hands together. “I 
been here for eight months,” he said. 
“You should have been here last Sep- 
tember. It was rough then.” 

From that moment on Tudo took me 
in tow. His official designation was chap- 
lain’s clerk; his first duty, obviously, 
was to break me in to army life. With 
many nods and gestures he outlined to 
me, as we walked around the camp area, 
the pitfalls and opportunities that would 
come in my way. My initial blunders 
caused him much amusement; and with 
the easy tolerance of an indulgent par- 
ent he corrected my mistakes. 

Tudo’s chief duty was to sit in the 
office during the day and take care of 
things, especially during the chaplain’s 
absence. Lest time hang heavily on his 
hands during these periods, he filled it 
in by attending to a prodigious cor- 
respondence which he had carefully built 
up. 

There was to begin with the imme- 
diate circle of his relatives, wide enough 
in itself to daunt a zealous correspond- 


ent. Mama and Papa, of course, came 
first on the list; he had the beautiful 
affection for his family which is a com- 
mon trait of Italians, and much space 
in his letters home was devoted to re- 
assuring Mama that he was being a 
good boy and not in danger from ex- 
ploding shells or flying bullets. There 
were numerous brothers and sisters, and 
then began a host of other relatives, 
near and distant. Uncle Garibaldi and 
Aunt Gianina he wrote to often, and 
they reciprocated with boxes loaded with 
dolct of wonderful variety and taste. 


UDO’S duties, while not too oner- 
ous, were sufficiently manifold, and 

in the discharge of all of them he dis- 
played a lush and verdant imagination 
which oftentimes defied our humble ef- 
forts at pruning. Decorating the altar 
for Mass was his pride and joy, for his 
faith was deep and childlike, and his 
enthusiasm great, and it required a real 
effort for us to express a more moderate 
view as to what was fitting. Every scrap 
of colored cloth and every candlestick 
appeared on the altar when he was al- 
lowed a free hand, and the effect gen- 
erally could only be called stupendous. 

A visiting priest who came into the 
chapel one Saturday afternoon after 
Tudo had done his work was seen to 
fall back a step when the altar decora- 
tions struck him in the eye. 

“What’s going on?” he inquired, after 
a moment of awed silence. “A conven- 
tion of the United Nations?” 

“No, just a wedding.” 

“Who’s getting married? The Gen- 
eral’s daughter?” 

“No; just one of the enlisted men. 
It’s going to be a very quiet affair.” 
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We then dropped the subject, but I 
felt tliat the silence was a charitable 
one on his part. Not for the world 
would he have put into words his opin- 
ion of my taste. 


VERYTHING connected with di- 

vine services was the delight of 
Tudo’s existence. When a choir was 
organized, he was indefatigable in 
rounding up unwilling choristers. One 
Sunday morning when only a few singers 
appeared for a scheduled High Mass, 
he hastily made a canvass of the front 
pews, and using I know not what 
threats and cajolery led a motley crew 
of men to the organ. The victims were 
somewhat unwilling to venture their 
voices, and not unreasonably so, since 
they were being asked to attempt a 
score utterly and completely strange to 
them. But they went at their task with 
abandon. The results were vehement, 
but in some particulars not entirely 
melodious. After Mass was over I found 
the organist sitting alone on his bench 
before the organ in a species of stupor. 
He was a man of considerable artistic 
ability, and sensitive, as all artists are, 
and the veins stood out on his forehead 
as if his soul had been torn and har- 
rowed by suffering. Which indeed it 
had. 

Tudo’s ingenuity was endless. When 
the little server’s bell turned up missing 
one day as we unpacked the Mass kit, 
he proved equal to the occasion by 
snapping his fingers loudly at the ap- 
propriate times during Mass. Only once 
did that ingenuity fail him. 


T SO happened that one of the offi- 

- cers on the Post was being married 
to a girl from a near-by city. The 
bride’s family was of the highest local 
stratum in society, and nothing but the 
most exquisite would do in the way of 
wedding preparations. The altar was 





banked with flowers in the best society 
page traditions; ferns were deployed in 
every available corner, and on stands 
flanking the center of the Communion 
rail were placed two candelabra, with 
slender candles pointing upwards like 
delicate beacons of wedded bliss. Un- 
fortunately for the desired effect of such 
splendor, it was the time of the summer 
heats, and in a section of the country 
where the summer heat is nothing short 
of terrific. 

As a result, the tapers were no sooner 
fixed in their places on the fateful night 
before they began to wilt and bend over 
in a very awkward manner. Tudo, who 
had worn himself to a shadow with the 
preparations for the wedding, could not 
observe this without acute distress. At 
intervals of two minutes before and 
during the ceremony he rushed out be- 
fore the startled congregation and 
straightened the candles up, after which 
with elaborate unobtrusiveness he 
backed into the sacristy, narrowly miss- 
ing a potted fern on the way. After 
doing this six or eight times, he finally 
was seen to sink upon a chair with 
hands covering his face in the attitude 
of a man tried beyond the limits of 
human endurance. 


N ONLY one other occasion was 

Tudo seen to acknowledge defeat, 
and that was when a couple of wood 
stoves were set up in a new chapel which 
had been erected. It was getting on 
towards fall, the weather was brisk, 
and the stoves had been freshly painted, 
the significance of which we did not 
realize at the time. Approaching the 
chapel one day after lunch, I was hor- 
rified to see clouds of smoke billowing 
out of the doors and windows. In front 
of the building stood Tudo wringing 
his hands. 

“What happened?” I cried. 
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“I didn’t do nothin’,’ was Tudo’s 
reply, his eyes big as saucers. This was 
his standard rejoinder when subjected 
to questioning on some real or fancied 
error. “I just lit the stoves to warm up 
the place.” 

What he said was true; upon peering 
into the dim interior there seemed to 
be no fire except in the stoves, but the 
effect was awe-inspiring. Thick clouds 
of gray smoke were billowing about. 
At any moment I expected the fire de- 
partment to come racing up with axes 
and fire hoses. A hurried call to the 
camp engineer brought relief (it was 
only the new paint on the stoves that 
was causing the smoke) , but Tudo’s self- 
confidence was shaken. 


HEN a new Catholic chaplain was 
sent to the post, and I left for 
temporary duty elsewhere. The new 
priest was an older man, considerably 
more settled and orderly and precise 
than his predecessor. Tudo’s star began 
to decline under the new regime. Al- 
though he was a willing lad, he could 
never be termed an exemplar of pre- 
cision or punctuality. The relationship 
between chaplain and clerk proceeded 
on a somewhat uncertaim, basis until an 
event occurred which came within an 
inch of costing Tudo his membership 
in the brotherhood of chaplains’ clerks. 
In every Mass kit used by a priest 
there is a little bottle used to contain 
water for the Sacrifice of the Mass. In 
filling this bottle one day before a trip 
to the field, Tudo by some horrible error 
got hold of a container of wood alcohol 
which had been placed in the sacristy 
for cleaning purposes. Father X in 
happy ignorance made use of it at the 








-— First Things First 


INCIDENTALLY, an Ellendale, N. D., paper, headed the wedding this way: 
¥ ELLENDALE GIRL MADE SERGEANT; ALSO WEDS 


appropriate times during Mass. When 
he took a considerable amount of it 
into the chalice at the second ablution, 
however, and drank it, the mistake nat- 
urally and suddenly came to be recog- 
nized. The story came to me only sec- 
ond hand, but it appeared certain from 
the account that Father X suffered con- 
siderable distress in his digestive organs. 
Tudo later spoke of the episode in the 
hushed tones of man who had borne 
the bitter fruit of a mistake — and was 
quite willing to let sleeping dogs lie. 


Seong was a lonely and chastened 
man when I met him again. We 
were not long together before the for- 
tunes of war separated us permanently. 
The morning that we parted Tudo shook 
my hand and held it tightly in his. 

“God bless you, Father,” he said. It 
did not seem incongruous. I saw what 
seemed suspiciously like a tear in his 
eye, and I felt a lump in my own 
throat. We had had our ups and downs 
together, and we knew each other’s 
strength and weakness. Many miles of 
land and water separate us now; per- 
haps Tudo is in the Infantry. There 
were rumors of it long ago, and Tudo 
was not pleased with them. But one 
thing is certain, they will never change 
Tudo; they will never turn him into 
the fictionized, stiff-as-a-ramrod GI with 
but one thought in his mind — to kill. 
Not Tudo. If he is in the Infantry, he 
is Tudo still, and probably a thorn in 
the side of his commanding officer. 

But if his commanding officer wants 
to get him transferred out and into 
another outfit, let him contact a cer- 
tain chaplain, who will cooperate to the 
fullest extent. 





at 
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Shought for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hy.tanp 


ON HUMILITY 


While the season of Christmas continues, the shut-in should drink deep draughts 
of the lesson of humility that is taught by the Infant Christ in His manger. 
Humility is the virtue of littleness, of submission, of a child. It was never 
taught more beautifully than when the Son of God became a little, submissive, 
dependent Child. 


Humility, like a diamond, has many different facets of beauty. One facet is its 
tranquillity, its perfect relaxation in the arms of God. It recognizes God’s right 
to do with the world and with oneself what He pleases. The Son of God became 
a human Being to show human beings — sinful human beings — how tranquilly 
they should relax in God’s will. God decreed a stable for His birth-place, and a 
manger for His bed, and animals for His comfort, and He relaxed in the midst 
of these things as if they constituted the warmest, richest palace in the world. 
So the shut-in should rest, in the bed to which he is confined, in the pain to which 
he may be subject, because they have been designed for him by God’s will. 


Another facet of humility is its unrebelling acceptation of neglect and even 
cruelty from the hands of men. Humility keeps one mindful that evil men have 
no power to hurt and harm others except from God’s will, which permits what- 
ever hurt they give only for a purpose that will some day be made known. The 
Son of God did not rebel against the inn-keepers who drove Him out; nor 
against Herod who sought to murder Him; nor against the chief-priests who in 
envy would one day seek His death. They were all recognized as the instruments 
of God effecting the redemption and happiness of man. So the shut-in should 
learn during the Christmas season humbly to accept the ingratitude, neglect, and 
even cruelty of fellow human beings; God would not p@nit it, were it not for 
some good. 


Still a third facet of humility is gratitude. A sinner seeking escape from hell 
should be grateful for everything, above all, for a new promise of heaven, and 
after that for every added joy and comfort given in this world. The Infant 
Christ was grateful for His stable, and for His Mother and foster-father, and for 
the shepherds and animals who came to His unlovely home. So the shut-in should 
be grateful for his warm home and bed, his few or many friends, his many 
spiritual and material comforts that did not have to be added to the promise of 
heaven already given. 


All this is humility. All this removes anxiety, worry, restlessness, fear. All this 
makes for the same kind of happiness that filled the stable and the fields around 
Bethlehem on the first Christmas night. 
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A BOTTLE OF MILK 





The advertisers call it “the perfect food.” It comes to you pasteurized, 
homogenized, fortified in various ways. It has a story that you should know. 





T. GREENE 


HIS is the story in a bottle of 

milk. “Strange subject,” you say. 
“Milk is milk — it comes from a cow. 
What more can be said about it?” But 
is it so strange? Milk, let me remind 
you, is a very important part of your 
diet. ou and your fellow countrymen 
are consuming quite a bit of it— 
around six billion gallons a year) When 
you stop to think about it, there is quite 
a story behind that little item the milk- 
man leaves on your doorstep each 
morning. 

Have you ever considered how it got 
that way? I mean how it happened to 
be in a bottle — pasteurized, perhaps 
homogenized, with maybe a few extra 
vitamins thrown in for good measure? 
The fact is, few people realize what 
they are getting in a bottle of milk and 
what a lot of different workers it takes 
to enable them to consume safely this 
healthful product of Nature. 

Unti-eomparativelh—recent times the 
story was simple because very little was 
done to milk before the consumer used 
it. The reasons for the fuller develop- 





our. cities _ and oes our “larger 
metropolitan idk ty The appearance of 
large population groups created a de- 
mand for sanitary control of food prod- 
ucts in the interests of public health 
and also brought about the need for an 
efficient processing and distributing sys- 
tem to get the product of the cow to 
the consumer. As long as towns and 
communities were small there was no 
particular problem in supplying fam- 
ilies with milk. They either had their 
own “family cow” or obtained their 


milk from a neighbor who did have one. 
However, as these towns and commu- 
nities grew in size and population, it 
became quite out of the question to 
have back yard stables. There was the 
serious sanitary problem, of course, and 
then, too, people became more urban- 
minded or were too busy doing other 
things to have time to milk the family 
cow. At any rate, the cow went back to 
the farm —and stayed there. In the 
natural evolutionary process it hap- 
pened, as one would expect, that some 
enterprising farmers built up their own 
“milk routes” and delivered their milk 
and other farm products to regular cus- 
tomers. At the same time milk plants 
or depots were being established where 
equally business-minded individuals 
would buy up some milk from a number 
of near-by farmers and distribute it. 
There was no such thing as pasteuriza- 
tion or even bottles as yet. These did 
not come till later. The usual system 
was to dip the milk from a 3-gallon 
can into the customer’s container. This 
was a decidedly unsanitary way of doing 
things and the problems in those days 
of delivering fresh, sweet milk must 
have been great indeed. 


T SEEMED to have taken a long 

time for the public and the industry 
to accept some of the things which we 
consider so common today. The glass 
bottle was invented in 1886 and grad- 
ually came into use, but even as late 
as 1910 some milkmen were still making 
the rounds with their bulk milk and 
quart measure. Pasteurization, intro- 
duced to the world in the latter part of 
the past century, was very slowly recog- 
nized; even in 1920 some of our large 
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cities had yet to adopt ordinances re- 
quiring it despite its obvious value from 
a public health standpoint. 

Within the past 25 years the dairy 
industry has developed tremendously. 
The modern milk plant of today is a far 
cry from the primitive methods of 
handling milk a couple of generations 
ago. This is due in large part to the 
increasing recognition given to milk as 
a food product and therefore its ac- 
ceptance by the public as an important 
factor in the diet. 

The story in your bottle of milk 
begins at the farm. Modern health regu- 
lations and efficient farming methods 
demand that every part of the pro- 
ducer’s job be done with the utmost 
care so that the product is of such 
quality that it is safe and acceptable 
for human consumption and that it 
commands, as a superior product, the 
highest prices.,The farmer is reminded 
constantly that the public should_have 
and must get milk that is of the best. 
Most dairy plants employ a “field man” 
who serves a dual purpose. He is both 
a Sanitarian and a go-between for the 
farmer and the operator. As a sanitarian 
it is his responsibility to see that sani- 
tary conditions prevail on the farm and 
that the milk received meets the proper 
standards of quality. As a business rep- 
resentative for his company he solicits 
new patrons and keeps relations be- 
tween the farm and the dairy on an 
amicable basis. 

Modern dairying is conducted much 
differently than it was in grandfather’s 
time. Now, the emphasis is constantly 
on sanitary methods in handling milk, 
whereas formerly no one worried too 
much about this aspect of the business. 
There are very few milk producers 
today who are not conducting their 
‘business under the watchful eye of either 
city or state health inspectors. Depend- 
ing to large extent upon the market to 


which he sends his milk, the producer 
_ is _required_to keep his cows in good 
health, to have his barn adequately 


--ventilated, lighted, and drained, the 


utensils which come in contact with the 
milk in good condition and clean, and 
the milk cooled promptly and delivered 
to the plant at a temperature usually 
of 60° or less. If he is equipped with 
the modern milking machine, automatic 
cooling devices, and other milk-handling 
equipment and is assisted by the trained 
veterinarian, it is comparatively easy 
for today’s farmer to produce good milk. 
Even the problem of hauling his milk 
is taken care of in most cases. Instead 
of being left to his own resources and 
the exigencies of the weather, the mod- 
ern dairyman ships his milk by insulated 
truck which calls for it daily at his 
farm and delivers it to the plant. 

\The farmer has now completed his 
part of the story. He has produced the 
milk and cared for-it in such a manner 
that it is acceptable and ready for the 
next step — processing. 


HE modern milk plant exists mainly 

for two reasons: to process the milk 
collected from individual producers and 
to deliver it to the consumer. It, too, 
like the farmer, is closely regulated as 
to sanitary considerations and is con- 
stantly under the scrutiny of people 
whose duty it is to safeguard the public 
health. You see, these regulations are 
very necessary. The very things about 
milk which make it good and nutritious 
for you also, unfortunately, make it an 
ideal food for bacteria — disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria. The health official and 
sanitarian know that epidemics of scar- 
let fever or typhoid could start too eas- 
ily for them to permit even the slight- 
est relaxation in their control. That is 
why every person handling milk in a 
milk plant must be free from disease, 
why every piece of equipment must be 
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in good condition and why most com- 
munities insist on pasteurization. 

To get back to our story. What hap- 
pens to the milk after it reaches the 
plant? As the milk is received it is in- 
spected to see that it is of good quality 
before being accepted. Usually the ap- 
pearance, temperature, and odor is 
enough to enable the experienced “in- 
take man” to know whether it is good 
or bad. Periodically a representative 
from the plant laboratory is on hand 
to run routine tests. These are practical 
and simple. One determines the amount 
of extraneous material in the milk, 
another determines the approximate 
number of bacteria present in each 
farmer’s milk. This ingenious test de- 
pends on the chemical action of the 
bacteria upon a blue dye which is added 
to a small portion of the milk. The 
samples fade quickly when many bac- 
teria are present but may remain blue 
for as long as eight hours in the case 
of very good milk. This inspection, 
sampling, and testing takes very little 
time and the cans of milk seem to roll 
down the conveyer virtually uninter- 
rupted, so systematized is this proce- 
dure. At the end of the track the cans 
are emptied, each farmer’s milk is 
weighed and a sample taken for a fat 
test. This is quite important as the 
method of payment is based on the 
amount of butterfat present in the milk. 
After having been emptied, the cans 
are moved in an inverted position into 
an automatic can washer which in a 
matter of seconds washes, dries, and 
sterilizes the container more quickly and 
thoroughly than any farmer could do by 
hand. This saves him an otherwise un- 
pleasant job and a clean can is always 
on hand for him ready for the next 
milking. 

Up to this point the milk is, of course, 
raw. Now comes this process of “pas- 
teurizing” we have heard so much about. 


Just what is “pasteurizing”? Invented 
by a French scientist who was more 
interested in the troubles of his coun- 
try’s winemakers and brewers than in 
your bottle of milk, this process was 
adapted by the dairy industry for its 
own uses. Pasteurization does two 
things to milk: it destroys any and all 
disease germs that might have gotten 
into the milk, and keeps it fresh longer. 
This last reason is quite important these 
days with our less frequent deliveries, 
for a quart of pasteurized milk will 
keep a long time. You may have had 
the startling experience of finding a 
quart of pasteurized milk which you 
had left in your electric refrigerator still 
sweet after you had returned from a 
two- or three-week vacation. 


ASTEURIZATION is based on 

the application and combination of 
both heat and time. At the present time 
two treatments are in use. In the “hold- 
ing” process, milk is heated to 143° and 
held at that temperature for 30 minutes. 
In the “flash” process, it is raised to 
160° and kept there for just 15 seconds. 
Both of these methods accomplish the 
same result — the production of an ab- 
solutely safe product with a minimum 
loss of flavor and no significant change 
in its nutritional value. Pasteurizing is 
done with sanitary, specially con- 
structed equipment, usually of stainless 
steel. The details of temperature and 
time are carefully controlled by various 
regulating devices. 

After pasteurization the milk is 
cooled over a surface cooler. This device 
consists of one or several corrugated 
surfaces, properly refrigerated, over 
which the hot milk flows. In a few sec- 
onds the milk drops from the pasteuriz- 
ing temperature of 143° or 160° to 
about 40°. It should be mentioned again 
that this piece of equipment is of sani- 
tary construction. As a matter of fact, 
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every surface in a dairy plant that 
comes in contact with milk is so con- 
structed that it can be taken apart and 
thoroughly washed and sterilized daily. 
This applies even to pumps and to the 
pipes that convey the milk from one 
piece of equipment to another. 

I suspect that some conscientious 
housewives suppose that the milk is put 
directly into the bottles they return and 
that is why they take such. particular 
pains to wash them well. Not that their 
effort isn’t appreciated, but the fact is 
that her dairy takes very little for 
granted. It assumes that all returns are 
badly in need of a good cleaning and 
treats them accordingly. The bottle- 
washing machine is a first cousin to the 
can washer which we mentioned a while 
back. In the present case, however, 
many more units are washed at one 
time and the treatment is more drastic. 
Through the action of a very hot caustic 
solution every particle of dried-on milk 
and dirt is removed and the bottles 
emerge from the machine gleaming, 
sterile and ready to be filled with milk. 
They are carried from the machine by 
a conveyer belt and fed into the filler 
where each is automatically filled to 
exactly the right height and capped with 
a sanitary cardboard closure. 

In the early hours of the next morn- 
ing the milk trucks and wagons are 
loaded systematically and quickly with 
each driver’s requirements for his par- 
ticular route. Case after case of bottled 
milk is removed from the stacks in the 
icebox or “cooler room.” For all practi- 
cal purposes our bottle of milk has 
finally reached its ultimate destination 
— your doorstep. 


OWEVER, we would deprive you 
of a very interesting part of the 
story if we did not say a few words 
about the laboratory and also tell you 
a little about the “special” milks. The 


laboratory is a vital organ of the milk 
plant. Your bottle of milk has a per- 
sonal case history kept by men trained 
in bacteriology and chemistry. A cease- 
less effort emanates from this point to 
improve the milk you drink. It is not. 
unusual for a dairy laboratory to run 
seven or eight tests of various kinds on 
a single sample of milk. There are tests 
to determine the amount of fat, bacteria, 
and cream — others to measure acidity, 
sediment, and specific gravity, and still 
others to detect improper pasteurization, 
contamination, and flavor. From these 
tests the dairy technologist gets a well- 
rounded picture of the material with 
which he is dealing. He is able to pretty 
well construct the history of the sample 
and to predict the condition in which 
you will find your bottle of milk. Just 
as important, he also concerns himself 
with the raw product — the milk as it 
comes into the plant. Through tests he 
has conducted he is able to provide the 
field man with information so that he 
in turn is well equipped to help the pro- 
ducer solve his problems. 

It is possible, I suppose, that a good 
many people in this world haven’t the 
remotest idea of what “homogenized” 
milk is, or “Soft Curd” or even Vitamin 
D milk. For them we must offer en- 
lightenment. Fat in milk exists as tiny 
microscopic globules held as an emul- 
sion with the rest of the milk in the 
form of cream which, being lighter than 
the other portion of the milk, rises to 
the top. This is a primary observation 
which everyone is familiar with — espe- 
cially the housewife who ingeniously 
removes some of that top layer these 
days to provide herself with whipping 
cream. If these tiny globules we spoke 
of are shattered by forcing the milk 
through a special partially closed valve 
at a tremendous pressure they become 
still finer. Where one was, a hundred 
appear. They are so small that they 
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become lost in the shuffle and cannot 
find their way back to the cream layer 
at the top of the bottle. This in rather 
crude terms is what homogenization is. 
A bottle of homogenized milk is uni- 
formly rich — even if you do not shake 
it the cream will not rise. The flavor 
also changes — it seems to taste richer. 
Chemically the protein becomes more 
digestible when it reaches your stomach. 
I think we can dispose of “Soft Curd” 
milk in even simpler terms. It is milk 
which has been run through a system 
not much different from a home water 
softener. Specifically, by removing a 
part of the calcium and phosphorous in 
the milk the milk protein is rendered 
extremely digestible. This process ac- 
complishes what homogenization or boil- 
ing does to the milk but in a more 
complete way and with a minimum of 
effect on flavor and other physical 
properties. 

Efforts have been made in late years 
to improve on the composition of milk 
by fortifying it with some of the few 
things it lacks. Among the first and 
most popular of these fortified milks 
was “Vitamin D” milk. Milk, not un- 
like most foods we eat, contains very 
little of this necessary vitamin and so 





stole softly from the room. 





Stories of Children 


A mother tells this one. One night her small son, who usually slept the 
night through without a sound, began to whimper and cry about midnight. 
Thinking he had had a bad dream and that it would quiet him, she took 
him out of his own bed and tucked him between herself and his father. 
The next morning the child was still sleeping when the parents awoke and 


During their breakfast they heard a shriek of terror from the bedroom, 
;, and thinking the child had fallen out of bed they rushed into the room. 
" There he was, sitting up in bed and crying for all he was worth. When 


we have to depend largely on getting 
enough sunshine or taking cod liver oil. 
Vitamin D milk is ordinary pasteurized 
milk to which a generous amount of 
the vitamin has been added through a 
Vitamin D concentrate or by irradiation 
of the milk. This provides a convenient 
and pleasant means of supplying a very 
important food factor. 


HUS you have the story in a bottle 

of milk. You really should use a lot 
of milk because it is quite economical 
in terms of actual food value. In its 
hundred or more odd constituents it con- 
tains the three most essential food ele- 
ments — fat, protein, and carbohydrate 
in generous amounts and of a quality 
practically unequalled in any other food 
product. The minerals calcium and 
phosphorous are also to be found and 
in the abundance necessary to maintain 
your good health. Let us not forget, last 
but most certainly not least, those vita- 
mins. Nowhere else can you buy as 
cheaply all-important Vitamin A, thia- 
min, riboflavin, and niacin as you can 
in a quart of milk. Truly you are get- 
ting your money’s worth when you buy 
a bottle of milk. 








they asked him what the trouble was, he answered: 


“I woke up and looked in your big bed and you and Daddy were gone — 
and then I looked over in my bed and I was gone too.” 


Tue Licuvorian will pay $1.00 for real life stories of children 
that it deems worthy of publication. Address them to “The 


Editor.” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. MILLER 


Problem: I am married to a soldier, who, shortly after our marriage, was sent 
Overseas. He has been overseas for two years. In the meantime I have been 
working in a defense plant, and I have fallen in love with another man who has 
been very kind to me. Shall I tell my husband about this? 

Solution: Your problem has come to us from about six different angles during 
the past year. It is one that calls for very severe language. There is only one 
chance that your life and your husband’s life will be saved from complete 
wreckage and your souls saved from hell, and that is by plain speaking, with no 
frills or sugary compromises. Here goes! 

You say you have “fallen in love.” You say it as if it were like an automobile 
accident that happened to you, or like catching a case of scarlet fever. What 
happened to you was that you met somebody who was attractive to you (it 
could have been any one of 1000 persons) ; you permitted yourself to play around 
with the attraction, to encourage it by feeding it on the presence of the attractive 
object, by mental adultery, yes, and possibly (it usually happens in cases of this 
kind) by real adultery as well. Now you say you have “fallen in love.” You 
did not fall in love; you neither fell, nor was it love. You walked into it open-eyed; 
and what you walked into was, for one in your position, nothing but a lustful 
association, whether you have actually committed adultery as yet or not. 

The man who married you took for granted that you were ready to face such 
dangers and temptations when you knelt at his side before the altar and vowed 
that you would be faithful until death. The only reason for making that vow 
was the tendency of human nature to be attracted to illicit loves. You said: I 
know I'll be attracted and tempted at’times; but I have a free will; and I 
vow that my free will shall never give in to such temptations. 

Now you have broken your vow. You ask me whether you should tell your 
husband. If you have surrendered your free will entirely to lust, yes, tell him. 
Tell him in these words: “Dear Husband: I find lust more interesting than love. 
I find that two years were too long a time to keep a promise that I made till 
death. I find that I don’t care whether your life is ruined and your soul damned, 
so long as I can have some fun where I find it. You married an adulteress; she 
is handing you over to adultery now. Good-bye.” ... But if you have any 
realization of the dastardliness of such a letter, if you are within reach of re- 
pentance and reform, don’t tell him. Instead, make a good confession, renounce 
this false love, and live to make amends by fidelity for your folly. . 
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ON THE USE OF ROADS 





An American chaplain, looking over the European scene from various angles, 
portrays one of the distinguishing marks of the natives of the war-blackened 
continent. It’s a bit of a nuisance to the fast moving Americans. 





E. F. MILLer 


T WOULDN’T be sound to say that 
the peoples of Europe are peculiar 
peoples. They eat and sleep, walk and 
laugh the same as we do. The young 
folks dance with the opposite sex, the 
children look with ogling eyes at meager 
toy displays in half empty windows, and 
everybody, at least in the cities, goes 
to the cinema. It is to be presumed that 
they have the same emotions, preju- 
dices and intellectual equipment as their 
children beyond the seas. Still, they are 
different, and in many respects so dif- 
ferent that it would appear at times as 
though they were the products of an- 
other world. 

Take this matter of traffic conscious- 
ness. It is an accepted fact that vehicles 
are or can be dangerous. The power 
generated by gasoline gives them a pro- 
pulsion that is not always easy to con- 
trol, good though the will of the driver 
may be. Furthermore, it is a rather 
widely accepted truism, consonant with 
all minds, that streets are for vehicles 
and sidewalks for pedestrians. Some 
confusion has been allowed to creep 
into minds as to the clearness of these 
distinctions. Both men and women labor 
under the impression that perhaps the 
opposite is true, namely, that vehicles 
are capable of doing handsprings on 
instant notice, of swinging around like 
a turntable when suddenly a wheelbar- 
row appears in front of them, and of 
spinning away in the opposite direction 
like some matter not bound by the laws 
of physics. Experience bears out the as- 
sertion, and certain physical laws, well 
expounded by science, uphold experi- 
ence to the effect that this, at least with 
moral certitude, will not happen. 


The same confusion holds firm sway 
as to the exact use of streets and side- 
walks. The latter may be wide, shaded 
by huge and handsome trees, and most 
inviting to feet itching for a promenade. 
The streets, on the other hand, may be 
narrow and crooked and filled with hard 
and uneven stones. Yet, the itching feet 
take to the streets and such items as 
bicycles and other self-propelled wheeled 
instruments commandeer the sidewalks. 
An American coming along finds him- 
self in the throes of great danger, for 
if he keeps to the sidewalk he spends 
his time tacking away from countless 
males and females pedaling behind him, 
before him and almost between his legs; 
and if he takes to the streets he feels 
that without purpose he is climbing 
Vesuvius all over again. So what does 
he do? He walks the bitter edge of the 
curb, balancing precariously all the 
time, as we used to do when children 
and found it essential to our happiness 
to make progress forward by balancing 
ourselves on the track of a railroad bed. 


UT the strangeness of foreign ways 
finds its me plus ultra after the 
darkness of night has set in. As all know 
who are acquainted with the ways of 
wars, no lights are allowed once the sun 
has gone out. It is alright for the sun 
because nothing can be done about it. 
But let some heedless soul turn on his 
headlights, and the likelihood is that 
he will be shot at. What does he do? 
The obvious. He drives without lights, 
like a ghost sliding along in the dark- 
ness, but unlike a ghost, hoping that 
nothing will spring up at him before 
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he has the chance to manipulate the 
brakes of his phantom carriage. 

It is at this point that traffic uncon- 
sciousness is at its best. It is out in the 
country. The moon has gone beneath 
the horizon and left only a few small 
stars in the kingdom of the sky to act 
as sentinels. Down on the planet earth 
roads wind here and there. This one 
road is very good, hard and straight, 
but lined with heavy trees so that even 
the tiniest ray of light is cut off com- 
pletely. Down this road must drive an 
American, with no lights, yet with de- 
termination to reach his destination. 
After inching along for some time, his 
eyes become accustomed to the black- 
ness, and he can keep at least from 
going directly into the ditch. However, 
the vision he sees through his wind- 
shield is like the vision he might see 
were he to look into a barrel in a win- 
dowless basement. He is advancing suc- 
cessfully, when suddenly he slams his 
foot on the brake. Something has 
loomed up right in front of him and in 
the middle of the road. He blows his 
horn furiously, speaks to himself and 
the stars eloquently, and finally slides 
around the object that so precipitously 
sprang up as a perilous road block. But 
it was not a road block. It was a farmer 
with a small cart of hay that he with 
the help of his boy — was pulling right 
down the very center of the road, com- 
pletely impervious to the memory that 
many military vehicles used this road 
at night, and that all of them drove 
without lights, and that on this night 
the same phenomenon would undoubt- 
edly take place. Or if it wasn’t a cart 
filled with a bale or two of hay, it was a 
man pushing a wheelbarrow filled with 
turnips or an old woman pedaling along 
on a bicycle. 


HE possible explanation of this 
strange indifference to danger may 
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be that with some peoples the natural 
and the supernatural merge, so that if 
a man were to find himself suddenly 
transferred from the handlebars of a 
bicycle to a cloud, having in his hands 
a harp and on his shoulders a pair of 
wings, that individual would not be sur- 
prised at all. It would merely be the 
business of renting, or in this case buy- 
ing a new house, and moving in with 
as little trouble as possible. A keen 
sense of the supernatural does pervade 
the minds of almost all these strange 
peoples. In fact, if they have a fault, 
one might say that it is along the lines 
of presumption. The adults on the other 
side of the ocean tend more to the op- 
posite extreme, which is despair. They 
are so sold on the idea that after this 
life is over there isn’t much to look 
forward to, that they lose themselves 
in a plethora of Frigidaires, automo- 
biles, and luxurious movie houses in 
order to get as much out of life as they 
possibly can before they drop into a 
void and lose consciousness forever. 
Their despair is not one that touches 
the mercy of God, but rather one that 
touches the very idea of immortality. 

Such is not the case with our rela- 
tives in Europe. They know, even with- 
out the necessity of argument, that im- 
mortality and God are facts as patent 
as stones and sticks. They all maintain 
that they are Catholics, yes, yes, good 
Catholics. But many of them know the 
looks of the inside of their church only 
from postcards and from the visit they 
paid at the funeral service of one of 
the patriots who fell in a hail of bullets 
in defense of the Fatherland. Yet, they 
are unworried. They seem to say that 
they have nothing to worry about — 
they’ll make the grade all right. Are they 
not surrounded with shrines and gor- 
geous Churches? Are they not wearing 
the medal, voila, see! Are they not bap- 
tized and married by the priest? 
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And that may be the reason why a 
horse and wagon can take the middle 
of the road at midnight, on a night as 
dark as the black hole of Calcutta. 
Death can do no more for them than 
lift from their shoulders the burden of 
poverty, war and suffering and give 
them eternal sunshine and peace. 


ND so, who can say that these peo- 
ples are worse off than we are? 

We would not like to change with them, 
for we believe that plumbing, heated 
homes, and an automobile for every 
family are quite definitely advances, at 
least in material civilization. And mate- 


small part, of essential civilization. Still 
there is something metaphysically remi- 
niscent and intangibly enviable about 
the man who is completely content with 
a song, a small cart full of hay, and the 
center of a military highway at mid- 
night as though the road, like the song 
and the hay, were entirely his own. And 
there is something courageous about the 
wooden-shoed peasant who is so ob- 
livious to danger and so unconcerned 
about death that he has no fear of the 
iron monsters that threaten him from 
front and rear. 

Perhaps both peoples can learn, one 
from the other. Should that happen, this 
total war would not be a total loss. 


rial civilization is a part, even though a__ Learning is begot only at great cost. 


How to Raise a Criminal 


The following rules, if followed regularly, are guaranteed. The reader is 
urged not to hope for too much: you may not produce another Dillinger 
or Bluebeard, but you can be sure this course will turn out bigamists and 
thieves, drunkards, sex morons, racketeers, and a few killers. 

1. Never take your child to the woodshed. (Spanking is old-fashioned or 
something, isn’t it? And of course, even bears know enough to cuff their 
young — but they’re animals.) 

2. Take the child’s side against the teachers — always. 

3. Don’t worry if Mary isn’t home when she should be. (She’s only 
learning bad habits.) 

4. Admire Johnny for “cleaning up” on the Negro children across the 
tracks. (You’ve heard of race riots—- race wars— Jap verses white man, 
Aryan versus Jew —all that rot.) 

5. Don’t bother teaching them a sense of duty. (Imagine a lawyer getting 
shocked the other day just because a 16-year-old girl asked if she had 

to look after her sick mother.) 
4 6. Give the poor kid money every time he asks for it. (If he can’t get = 
it when he’s grown, well — banks have lots of it.) 

7. Let somebody else teach them about God and citizenship. 

8. Quarrel and nag at home, so it makes a kid sick to be around you. 
(Whatever you do, don’t overlook this.) 

9. Let Mary go to all the movies in town. (And don’t be shocked when 
she joins the sex-seeking Victory girls.) 

10. Clutter the house with sexy reading and filthy comics. (Ask your 
police chief about juvenile sex offenses.) 

11. Never ask the poor youngsters to work or even do home study. (We 
may have a second Garden of Eden after the war where nobody works.) 

Be sure to post this where you can refer to it often. You want some 
kind of idea of the degenerate you’re trying to turn out, don’t you? 

—John Patrick Gillese in THE VictTorIAN. 
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On Quareling 
L. M. MErrILL 


Petty quarreling makes for much of the unhappiness in the world. It is not 
confined to children. Husbands and wives, friends and co-workers, experience 
many unhappy hours as a result of the little quarrels that arise between them. 
Because no adage has more truth than this: “It takes two to make a quarrel,” 
it should be obvious that any person who knows how to avoid quarrels has the 
power of promoting happiness wherever he goes. To possess that power, one 
must be conscious of the usual circumstances that lead to quarreling and must 
know how to frustrate them. : 

1. To avoid quarrels, one must be prepared to have his feelings hurt from time 
to time, without permitting the hurt feelings to answer in kind. A quarrel may 
be defined as a heated argument, not for the sake of enlightenment, but for 
self-vindication or defense. Hurt feelings usually start the argument. A wife makes 
a remark about a husband’s choice of ties; his feelings of vanity are hurt; he 
answers with a sneer about her choice of hats; a full-blown quarrel ensues. A 
man of character swallows his vanity, suppresses his hurt feelings, and thereby 
obviates another quarrel. . 

2. To avoid quarrels, one must be keen to perceive when somebody else’s 
feelings are hurt by something he has said. A perfectly placid argument may be 
in progress, when suddenly it is noticed that one’s opponent has taken something 
to heart; has transferred the scene of action from the intellect to the feelings. 
That is the point at which the man of character drops the argument. He knows 
that there are no adequate answers to hurt feelings. If he pursues his point 
thereafter, the argument soon blossoms into a quarrel. 

3. To avoid quarrels, one must be aware of the danger inherent in times of 
weariness, moodiness, worry. Oftentimes quarrels are not due to the raising of 
any worthwhile issue, but merely to the fact that a person is wornout, depressed, 
anxious about something, and thereby inclined to make an issue out of anything, 
no matter how trivial. The man of character watches his words when he knows 
he is not up to par, recognizing a tendency to snap at people, to bark at them, 
even to insult them. If he is capable of nothing more, he at least keeps silence 
when he realizes that such is his mood. 

If these three ways of obviating quarrels could be adopted by all civilized 
persons, what happy homes and what a tranquil world we should have. At least 
some people can adopt them, and thereby make a corner of the world more 
happy. 


cs 
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Know Your Church Series, I: 


SHEPHERDS OF THE FLOCK 





Every Catholic should know at least as much as is outlined here about the 
hierarchy that governs him. Test your knowledge. 





J. SCHAEFER 


MERICAN Archbishops and Bish- 
ops are no different from other 
Catholic Archbishops and Bishops. In 
their own dioceses they are the legiti- 
mate successors of the Apostles, govern- 
ing with the same power with which 
the Apostles directed the early Church. 
They, too, by their consecration, form 
a link in that unbroken chain of suc- 
cession which has spanned 19 centuries 
and which will outlive every purely hu- 
man institution. Along with all other 
Archbishops and Bishops all over the 
world they are a part of that wonderful 
miracle of the. Catholic Church — the 
Catholic Hierarchy! 

But the American Hierarchy itself 
can almost be called a miracle of 
growth. On Oct. 6, 1789, hardly five 
years after the Liberty Bell had pro- 
claimed independence to the 13 States, 
the first diocese was established in the 
United States. Its site was Baltimore, 
Maryland, and John Carroll of Carroll- 
ton was consecrated as its first Bishop. 
Just 20 years later, in 1808, three off- 
shoots from the parent diocese were 
founded in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Bardstown, Pa.; at the same. time Balti- 
more was erected into the first province 
or archdiocese in the United States. 
Since the founding of this first province, 
little more than a century and a quarter 
ago, the history of the American Cath- 
olic Hierarchy has been one of almost 
unbelievable expansion. Today there are 
21 provinces in the United States, and 
99 dioceses (two of the latter of the 
Ukranian and Greek rites). At the be- 
ginning of 1944 there were 19 Arch- 
bishops and 133 Bishops in the United 
States —one of the archdioceses and 


several dioceses were vacant because of 
recent deaths. 


Archbishops and 
Bishops: 

For the more orderly ruling of the 
Church, each country is divided into a 
number of provinces, each ruled by an 
Archbishop who is known as the metro- 
politan of the province. Under the au- 
thority of each metropolitan fall one or 
more dioceses, these governed by Bish- 
ops, who are known as suffragans — that 
is, they are subject in certain matters 
to the metropolitan. Each metropolitan, 
or archbishop, besides ruling his own 
diocese, has certain rights and duties 
over the other dioceses of his province. 
His rights and duties are clearly ex- 
pressed and limited today by the Code 
of Canon Law (the official law book for 
the Catholic Church), principal among 
them being his duty of watching over 
the faith in the province, guarding 
against abuses and presiding over the 
meetings of the Bishops of his province. 

Bishops who possess authority over 
individual dioceses are called ordinaries 
of the diocese which they govern. This 
title, given them because their authority 
is immediate and direct, distinguishes 
them from coadjutor and auxiliary bish- 
ops. A coadjutor bishop is one who is 
assigned to a diocese by the Holy See 
because of the poor health of the ordi- 
nary, the size and importance of the 
diocese or for some other weighty rea- 
son. It is the coadjutor’s duty to assist 
the ordinary in ministering to the needs 
of the diocese, and upon the death of 
the ordinary the coadjutor has the right 
to succeed him as the head of the 
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diocese. Auxiliary bishops are assigned 
to dioceses for similar reasons, but theirs 
is not the right to succeed the ordinary 
upon his death. 

Ordinaries are also called residential 
bishops to distinguish them from ¢itular 
bishops. The latter are so called because, 
while appointed and consecrated by au- 
thority of the Holy See, they still pos- 
sess no authority over a_ separate 
diocese. Upon their consecration they 
are given the title of Bishops of Sees 
which flourished in the early Church 
but which today are almost entirely oc- 
cupied by infidels. Coadjutor and auxil- 
iary bishops are also given the title of 
one of these once-Catholic Sees; but not 
all titular bishops are coadjutors or aux- 
iliaries. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, the military ordinaries, Bishops 
O’Hara and McCarty, are titular bish- 
ops, possessing authority only over in- 
dividuals of the armed forces, and not 
over any distinct territory. 


Appointment of Bishops: 

The Code of Canon Law determines 
that a priest must possess certain qual- 
ities in order to be made a bishop. He 
must be at least 30 years of age and 
must have been ordained at least five 
years. Moreover, he must be endowed 
with such knowledge, piety, and ability 
as to fit him for such a tremendous re- 
sponsibility as the governing of the 
faithful. 

The Holy See is especially careful 
about the qualifications of the priests 
whom it chooses to elevate to the Epis- 
copacy. By careful and secret scrutiny 
into the character and ability of indi- 
vidual priests the Holy See assures it- 
self of maintaining the high qualifica- 
tions of the Catholic Hierarchy. Because 
of the distance of many countries from 
Rome, a special law has been made reg- 
ulating the appointment of bishops in 
these countries. The law was first made 
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for the United States on July 25, 1916, 
and later applied to Canada and New- 
foundland, Scotland, Brazil, Mexico and 
Poland. 

As applied to the United States this 
new law for the appointment of bishops 
provides that every other year, begin- 
ning with 1917, each metropolitan of 
the different provinces of the United 
States shall meet with the other bishops 
of his province to consider the capabil- 
ities of a certain number of priests for 
the episcopacy. The law assures the 
meeting of not being of a haphazard 
character, for it determines that at the 
beginning of Lent of that year each 
bishop must send to his metropolitan the 
names of one or other priest whom he 
considers worthy of elevation to the 
episcopacy. In selecting these names the 
bishop is urged to consult his official 
advisers as well as the more prominent 
pastors of the diocese. But he is free 
to accept or to reject their advice, and 
those with whom he consults are ob- 
liged to keep the discussion secret. The 
bishop is not limited in his selection to 
the priests of his own diocese. He may 
recommend any priest, so long as he is 
familiar, or made familiar, with his 
character and qualifications. 

After all the bishops of the province 
have sent the names of their candidates 
to the archbishop, the archbishop must 
arrange the selections in alphabetical 
order, adding his own choices, and must 
send a copy of the list of names to each 
of his suffragan bishops. He also deter- 
mines a date shortly after Easter on 
which all the bishops of the province 
must meet. Until the time of the meet- 
ing each bishop is to acquaint himself 
as best he can with the capabilities and 
character of each proposed candidate. 

The meeting at which the candidates 
are considered and their qualities voted 
upon is most solemn and secret. No one 
save the bishops of the province may 
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be present and at the opening of the 
meeting each bishop must take an oath 
of strict secrecy. One of the bishops acts 
as secretary of the meeting, noting 
everything of importance revealed in 
the course of the meeting. The character 
and capabilities of each priest whose 
name appears on the archbishop’s list 
are discussed. After the discussion the 
bishops proceed to vote upon the ac- 
ceptability of each candidate. The vot- 
ing is done, not by means of writing, 
but by the use of differently colored 
marbles or other objects — white to sig- 
nify a favorable vote; black, unfavor- 
able; and another color, an undecided 
vote. There may be more than one bal- 
lot. After the voting the secretary of 
the meeting draws up the minutes or 
proceedings in the form of a document 
and records the result of the ballot. Two 
copies of this document are made, one 
to be sent to the Apostolic Delegate 
and forwarded by him to the Holy See; 
the other to be kept in the secret ar- 
chives of the archbishop and to be de- 
stroyed within a year. 

The Holy See is not limited, however, 
in its appointment of bishops to the 
names proposed in these meetings. It 
may and very often does, inform itself 
of the qualifications of priests for the 
episcopacy by means of secret investi- 
gations made through the Apostolic 
Delegate. We can easily understand, 
however, how the information obtained 
by the Holy See from these meetings 
proves particularly valuable in war- 
time and other periods of unrest. 


Duties of Bishops: 

By virtue of his office the bishop is 
obliged by what is known as the Jaw of 
residence. That is, he may not be away 
from his diocese for more than three 
months of the year except to make his 
ad limina visit to Rome and to fulfill 
special duties connected with his office. 


He must also say Mass for the faithful 
of his diocese on every Sunday of the 
year and also on those feasts which are 
now or were formerly holy days of ob- 
ligation (31 in number). 

Every five years the bishops of the 
United States are obliged to make their 
ad limina visit to Rome. (The fulfill- 
ment of this obligation fell due in 1944, 
but because of the war the bishops were 
excused.) During their visit to Rome 
the bishops must answer a detailed 
questionnaire concerning conditions in 
their dioceses and give the report to the 
Consistorial Congregation (that one of 
the 11 Sacred Congregations which deals 
with affairs pertaining to the bishops 
of the world). They must furthermore 
venerate the tombs of the Apostles, Sts. 
Peter and Paul, and present themselves 
to the Holy Father. The ad limina visit 
is a personal obligation of each bishop. 
But if poor health or some other press- 
ing reason should prevent him from 
making the visit, he must inform the 
Holy See and, upon acceptance of his 
reason, send a delegate — his coadjutor 
bishop, if he has one, or a priest of his 
own diocese. 

The bishop is also bound to visit 
each parish of his diocese every five 
years. The fulfillment of this obliga- 
tion is called the diocesan visitation. Its 
purposes are to enable the bishop to 
maintain close contact with his priests, 
to look into the relationship between 
the pastors and their parishes, and to 
examine the property and the state of 
each parish’s finances. The bishops of 
the United States frequently make their 
diocesan visitations while conferring the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. 


Episcopal Privileges 
and Insignia: 

Many of the bishop’s privileges are 
concerned with the celebration of Holy 
Mass, the conferring of the Sacraments 
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of Confirmation and Holy Orders, the 
blessing of the faithful and the honor 
shown to him. Aside from these privi- 
leges bishops have the right to be ad- 
dressed by the title “Most Reverend 
Excellency.” They can also grant an 
indulgence of 50 days. A throne is al- 
ways to be provided for them at reli- 
gious functions in their own dioceses. 

To the bishop also belongs the right 
of wearing the garb distinctive of his 
office. Most of the insignia of his office 
are of very ancient origin and some are 
symbolic of the powers with which he 
is endowed. The mitre, for instance, a 
white folding cap rising to a peak, hav- 
ing two cloth pendants at its back, is a 
symbol of the bishop as the champion 
of truth. The mitre has been generally 
used by bishops since the year 1000. 
It is blessed and conferred on each 
newly-consecrated bishop at the cere- 
mony of consecration and is worn at 
religious services at which the bishop 
is present. There are three types of 
mitres worn by each bishop, distin- 
guished from one another by their 
greater or lesser degree or lack of orna- 
mentation: the precious mitre, very or- 
nate, is worn on feast days; the less 
ornate mitre, during Advent and Lent; 
and the simple mitre, lacking ornament, 
on Good Friday, at funerals, and in the 
presence of the Holy Father. 

The Crosier, or the bishop’s pastoral 
staff, is a symbol of his authority and 
jurisdiction. It is a very ornate staff 
made of gold and set with jewels, grace- 
fully crooked at the top. (The pastoral 
staff of the Holy Father is straight, sur- 
mounted by a cross; the crook in the 
bishop’s staff is meant to show his sub- 
mission to the authority of the Pope.) 
The Crosier has been used by bishops 
since the fifth century. Like the mitre, 
it, too, is conferred on the bishop at the 
rite of consecration and is used at all 
solemn pontifical functions. 
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The Pectoral Cross is the latest addi- 
tion to the insignia of the bishop. It is 
made of some precious metal, orna- 
mented with diamonds, pearls, and 
other precious gems and is worn at the 
breast suspended on a chain or silken 
cord. Containing relics of the saints and 
a particle of the true Cross, the Pec- 
toral Cross is a constant reminder to 
the bishop of the Passion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the triumphs of the 
faith. Upon the death of the bishop, 
the relic of the true Cross must be re- 
moved from the Pectoral Cross and 
given to his successor in the diocese. 

The Pallium, which had its origin 
probably in the fourth century, is an 
ecclesiastical ornament conferred only 
on archbishops. It is a circular cloth 
band about two inches wide worn over 
the shoulders above the chasuble. It 
may be worn only in the archbishop’s 
own diocese and on great feasts of the 
Church or on such occasions as Ordina- 
tion ceremonies. To the pallium are at- 
tached two cloth pendants, one at the 
front, another at the back. The pend- 
ants are weighted with lead and cov- 
ered with black silk, while the remainder 
of the pallium is composed of white 
wool. Every pallium is fashioned from 
the wool of a lamb blessed every year 
on the feast of St. Agnes, January 21, 
in the Lateran Basilica in Rome. On 
the pallium are six small black crosses, 
one on each pendant, on the breast and 
back, and on each shoulder. Blessed on 
the feasts of Sts. Peter and Paul, the 
pallium is a symbol of the archbishop’s 
participation in the supreme pastoral 
power. 


OR 19 centuries the Catholic Epis- 

copacy has stood firm. It will con- 
tinue to outlive all other institutions and 
nations, continue to be a living miracle 
and witness to the divine institution of 
the Catholic Church! 
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“MISSING IN ACTION” 





Does the report “missing in action” give to a Catholic spouse the right to 
remarry validly? This difficult but practical question is answered thoroughly here. 





F. J. O'NEILL 


RS. JONES was the bride of only 

a few fleeting months. With the 
optimism of the very young and joyous 
she could picture tragedy touching 
every home but her own. That is why 
it was such a sad day and hour for her 
when the telegram came. The black 
letters seemed to leap up at her from 
the yellow page and stun her, “. . . 
regret to inform you . . . your hus- 
band . . . missing in action.” 

To hundreds and thousands like 
Mrs. Jones come such telegrams. What 
untold grief, heartache, and worry they 
bring with them at the moment! But 
how much greater the worry and un- 
certainty as the days lengthen into 
weeks and months and years and the 
husband still remains missing in 
action! 

Probably the greatest problem that is 
raised by “missing in action” telegrams 
is this question: Is he dead? And as the 
years run their course the question 
often resolves itself into this form: Can 
I marry again? The problem is not a 
new one. With the advent of new means 
of travel and changed social conditions 
the Holy See has been swamped with 
a steady stream of petitions asking ad- 
vice on the matter. The Holy See gave 
to the bishops, as a guide in making 
their decision, a set of instructions on 
such cases. If the decision was very 
difficult the matter was to be sent to 
Rome. What is the method the Church 
uses to solve this problem? 

The problem is one of a delicate bal- 
ancing of two rights. First, the Church 
wishes to protect the unity of marriage 
at all costs, especially against fraud and 
deception. In her Code of Canon Law 
she repeats the law of God, namely, 


that one partner of a valid marriage 
cannot remarry until he is certain of the 
dissolution (by death, usually) or the 
nullity of the first marriage (Canon 
1069, §2). Secondly, she wishes to 
maintain unimpaired the natural liberty 
to marry. She has no wish to demand a 
celibate life if she can settle the case of 
doubtful death. 


N THIS matter the stand of the 
Church is quite at variance with 
that of the state. The Church wishes 
to protect the unity of marriage and 
upholds the marriage until there is at 
least moral certainty of the death of 
one of the partners. The state looks 
primarily to the economic and criminal 
effects rather than to the marriage it- 
self. It concerns itself with the disposal 
of the property rights of the missing 
partner and in regard to the criminal 
effects it is concerned with enacting 
laws which will set a time limit beyond 
which the partner of the missing person 
may not be prosecuted for bigamy 
when he or she marries another person. 
In the United States there is no uni- 
formity in setting down this time limit. 
In one state it is two years, in three 
states, it is three years; in Hawaii, four 
years; in seventeen states, it is the com- 
mon law limit of seven years; in most 
states (31), the time limit is five years. 
In these states marriage to a third party 
after this interval of time does not 
render the parties liable to bigamy. 
The courts generally do not demand 
that there be certainty of death; rather, 
even if the court is not convinced of the 
death of the missing partner, it de- 
mands only good faith in the petitioner. 
The civil court declaration of the free- 
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dom to marry has no signification 
except this: it is a testimony of the 
good faith and reasonable investigation 
into the death of the missing partner 
on the part of the petitioner. Once the 
good faith of the partner is established 
(with or without court declaration) the 
civil law presumes that the first mar- 
riage has been dissolved by death or 
divorce if the two parties have lived 
openly together as husband and wife 
for many years. As a result of this pre- 
sumption, when the time limit set by 
law has elapsed and the second mar- 
riage has been entered in good faith, 
the first marriage is presumed to have 
been dissolved by death. If later it is 
definitely proved that the missing part- 
ner was actually alive at the time of the 
second marriage, the courts presume 
that the first marriage was terminated 
by divorce. The missing partner who 
returns has the burden of proving that 
the first marriage still stands. These 
presumptions hold even when the sec- 
ond marriage was contracted before the 
passing of the time limit set by law, as 
long as the second marriage was not 
questioned in court during that time 
limit. The court sets down these pre- 
sumptions in order to effect a more 
speedy property settlement and to 
establish a protection against the charge 
of bigamy. 

The stand of the Church is totally 
different. She admits no dissolution of a 
valid marriage by divorce. The only 
termination of a valid sacramental mar- 
riage is by death. Hence the first mar- 
riage is always presumed to be valid 
and in force until it is proved that it 
has been terminated by death. This 
proof may be absolutely certain. This 
type of certainty is desirable and 
usually demanded. However moral cer- 
tainty is frequently considered enough 
for a declaration of the moral freedom 
to marry. 
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HE first type of proof admitted by 

the Church is documentary evi- 
dence. If the proof of death is certain, 
there is no need for the pastor to have 
recourse to the bishop. Thus a certifi- 
cate of death from parish registries, 
Catholic hospitals, Catholic cemeteries, 
Catholic chaplains in war, is usually 
accepted as sufficient proof since they 
are presumed to know the Catholic 
stand on this matter and to make 
certain of all the facts of death. The 
certificate of death from a civil author- 
ity (city, county, state) can be ac- 
cepted as full proof of death unless 
there is reason to doubt them. Thus, 
the death certificates issued after a 
calamity, such as an earthquake, are 
sometimes only declarations that such 
persons were missing after the calamity. 
The certificate of military authorities 
as to death in battle can be presumed 
to be correct, especially those of the 
U. S. government which are not based 
on the more or less trustworthy state- 
ments of soldier companions but on the 
records kept according to the detailed 
instructions on graves registration, 
many of which are found in the chap- 
lain’s technical manual (War Depart- 
ment TM 16-205). Still this evidence is 
not always certain. There have been 
evidences in World War II that there 
were some cases in which the party was 
officially declared dead and later turned 
up very much alive. The Church judges 
every civil declaration of death on the 
evidence presented. Usually the tele- 
gram from the War Department alone 
is not sufficient without further 
investigation. 

The second type of proof admitted 
by the Church is that proof which is 
furnished by witnesses. In admitting 
this proof the Church has stringent 
rules on the acceptability of witnesses. 
She scrutinizes the status, character 
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and honesty of the witnesses. It makes 
a great difference, for instance, whether 
the witness gives his testimony on per- 
sonal knowledge or whether his evi- 
dence is based on common opinion, 
rumor or hearsay. His testimony must 
be consistent and it is much more 
strong if it is corroborated by other 
witnesses. Admitted as sufficient proof 
is the evidence furnished by two or 
more witnesses testifying that they saw 
the person die, that they were at the 
wake or funeral and that there was no 
doubt that the dead person was the one 
in question. They must agree on the 
time, place and cause of death as well 
as other circumstances, e.g., place of 
wake and burial, etc. These witnesses 
must have character witnesses, i.e., 
persons who will testify to the char- 
acter of the ones giving evidence. The 
bishop must investigate to see that no 
ulterior motive (gain, inducement or 
pressure by others) motivate the 
testimony. 

Ordinarily the testimony of one wit- 
ness is not enough, though in certain 
cases it may be admitted as convincing 
proof. It is admitted only when it is 
impossible to find two witnesses, when 
the one witness is an eye witness and 
reliable and when his testimony is sup- 
ported by a great weight of contribu- 
tory evidence. Witnesses who testify 
not from their own personal experience 
but only from hearsay are ordinarily 
not sufficient. Their testimony may be 
admitted if eye witnesses are unavail- 
able, i.e., they are dead, absent or refuse 
to testify. Even then their testimony 
must be concerning matter they ob- 
tained from an eye witness, it must 
have the appearance of truthful evi- 
dence and it must have been obtained 
before the time when the spouse wished 
to remarry. As a matter of record, the 
Holy See has admitted hearsay evi- 
dence in a strong and supporting role 


but never as 


the chief and only 
testimony. 


HE third type of proof, the weak- 

est of all, is the presumption of 
death. Before admitting it as evidence 
the Holy See demands that every pos- 
sible avenue of information have been 
first investigated. In our days these 
sources of information are very numer- 
ous: Missing Persons Bureau, the po- 
lice, Social Security records, Old Age 
Pension lists, census reports, Bureau 
of Vital Statistics, the FBI, the Pension 
and Veterans’ Bureau of the Army and 
Navy, the soldiers’ bonus records and, 
finally, the use of daily newspapers in 
inquiring as to his whereabouts. In find- 
ing a basis for presuming death, long 
absence alone is not enough, though it 
is an important indication. There must 
be joined to the absence a complete 
lack of any news concerning the life or 
death of the person for a long time. 
What is a long time? The shortest time 
in any case decided by the Holy See 
has been five years and to this absence 
was joined much contributory evidence. 
Usually a longer absence is demanded. 
In judging the case, the Holy See fits 
proof under several headings, namely, 
the absence of reason for the disappear- 
ance, the residence in a place or during 
an event likely to cause death and other 
circumstances likely to bolster the first 
two. 

In considering the absence of reasons 
for disappearance, his past life must be 
investigated thoroughly. Was he of 
good moral character, one not likely to 
perpetrate a fraud? Testimony of rela- 
tives, friends, neighbors and associates 
will establish this point. An investiga- 
tion into his devotion to duty will often 
bring facts to light, e.g., was he happy 
at home or was homelife disagreeable? 
His financial affairs need to be inves- 
tigated for, though many run away from 
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a disagreeable home, many more run 
away from business reverses. Also to be 
investigated are his reasons for leaving 
home and whether he had the consent 
of wife and family in leaving. Inquiries 
must be made to see if any news has 
been received from him since his dis- 
appearance. When mail is returned, 
the reason for return assigned by the 
post office will often give a clue which 
will give a lead to the investigators. 
The letters received should be inves- 
tigated to see his attitude to wife and 
family and to see if he was devoted to 
them and wrote frequently but then 
stopped suddenly. If he is of a good 
moral character and there was no reason 
for him to disappear, a firm basis for 
presumption of death may be built up. 
Even though he was not of a reputable 
character and did not get along with 
his family or had other reasons to leave, 
a reasonable, though less firm, basis for 
presumed death may be established. 


Ferre ven basis for presumed 
death is his presence in a place or 
at an event likely to cause death. Taken 
into account here is his age and health 
along with the climate into which he 
travels. An epidemic of fatal disease 
striking the place, economic unrest 
causing a violent revolution, earth- 
quake, fire, flood, etc., are all events 
which may upon investigation give, if 
not a proof of his death, a presump- 
tion of death. 

There is no space in an article of this 
size to indicate in any completeness 
the thoroughness with which the 
. Church investigates the facts that may 
be a basis for presumed death. How- 
ever a glance at some of the questions 
asked when someone is lost in a ship- 
wreck will give a fairly clear idea of its 
thoroughness. The bishop must find 
the name of the ship and the captain 
and the company owning it as well as 
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the port from which it sailed. It should 
be clear that he boarded ship and did 
not leave before the disaster. Any cir- 
cumstances which indicate that he was 
lost should be indicated, e.g., testimony 
of passengers or crew who knew him. 
Finally, the records of the insurance 
company should be searched to see if 
compensation was made for the ship 
and to the beneficiaries of the survivors. 

A disaster, as such, is never enough 
for a sure foundation of presumed 
death. Thus more investigation is 
needed in cases of earthquakes, floods, 
famine, and the like than is sufficient 
to prove that he is missing. 

Nor can the fact that a soldier is 
missing in action for a long period of 
time be enough in itself to give rise to 
a presumption of death. The immediate 
superior of that soldier at the time of 
his disappearance should be contacted 
to find out what he knows about him. 
So, too, should his comrades be ques- 
tioned. It should be found out whether 
he was in battle, whether he was in a 
dangerous position, whether there is 
any likelihood that he was captured by 
the enemy or whether he could have 
deserted. In some cases remarriage has 
been allowed when it was proved that 
the soldier took part in a battle, was 
never seen again and careful investiga- 
tion revealed no trace of him. Further 
it had to be proved that his married 
life was happy and that there was no 
apparent reason for his disappearance. 
Finally it was demanded that a reason- 
able amount of time (this amount 
varies with the cases) have elapsed 
within which he had ample time to con- 
tact his parents and family. 


HE Church is quite strict in its 
requirement that there be moral 
certainty of death of the partner before 
another marriage is allowed the surviv- 
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ing partner. What do we mean by 
moral certainty? In the field of human 
relations and morals it is evident that 
one cannot always attain absolute cer- 
tainty which admits no doubt as to the 
truth of the opposite opinion. This is 
eminently true when one’s judgment is 
based on the human actions of another. 
Still a certainty which is enough to act 
upon is possible and this certainty is 
called moral certitude. It is the fixed 
and firm assent of the mind to a prop- 
osition without any prudent fear of the 
opposite opinion. The declaration of the 
Church as to the freedom of the re- 
maining partner to remarry is given 
after a very thorough and painstaking 
sifting of evidence. It merely means 
that in view of the evidence the certain 
right of the partner to marry which he 
posessess by natural law cannot be im- 


peded by the apparently negligible 
evidence as to the possibility of the sur- 
vival of the missing person. Its declara- 
tion means that the overwhelming 
weight of evidence in favor of the 
death of the party allows the remain- 
ing partner to marry again with a clear 
conscience. 

What if, despite the painstaking 
scrutiny, the partner supposed dead 
turns up even years after when the re- 
maining partner has been married and 
has children? The facts decide the case. 
The first marriage is valid. It remains 
a valid marriage until broken by death. 
Death has not intervened. Consequently 
the second marriage was invalid even 
though the parties were in good faith. 
The declaration of freedom to remarry 
given by the Church cannot affect these 
facts. 








Forgetfulness 


In his book, “Italy from Within,” Richard G. Massock tells the story 
which went the rounds in Rome about Achille Starace, former secretary- 
general of the Fascist party: 

Like Germany’s Goering, Starace had a reputation for excessive vanity. 
i It was a current story that one morning he appeared in Mussolini’s office v 

without the medals he always wore on his chest. “How does it happen, * 
Achilles, that you are not wearing your decorations?” the Duce asked. 
Starace looked hastily at the bare front of his tunic. “By Bacchus!” he 


exclaimed, “I forgot them. I must have left them on the coat of my 
pajamas.” 














Power_of Advertising 


Editor and Publisher tells this on the Tucson Daily Star. The billing 
clerk of the classified advertising section of the paper wrote the following 
on an overdue statement: “We hope you found your dog; also we hope 
you pay this bill.” 

The payment for the ad came, with this note: “We hope you're glad * 
we finally paid this and we hope you're not mad at us for overlooking 
it so long. . . . P.S. We found the dog, but are sorry we did. She brought 
home four more. Your ads sure bring results. Do you want a little white 
pup?” 


xt 
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INDIFFERENCE TO RELIGION 





Scme of the historic and basic reasons why there is indifference to religion 


in so many modern minds. Highly recommended reading for those who wonder 
why only one religion has vitality and vigor. 





J. J. Hiccins 


RECENT article in a leading 

quality magazine treats of the 
soldier’s attitude toward the Church. 
“What does the soldier think of the 
Church? . . . He doesn’t.” The Church 
is dead, sayeth the sage; killed by the 
indifference, colossal and case-hardened, 
of the masses. This indifference to the 
Church is to be accounted for by a 
series of failures on the part of clergy- 
men, which failures the author lines up 
in a distinctly procescuting-attorney 
style. The indictments run to seven or 
eight in number. They assert some 
things the present writer knows to be 
untrue. They assume as true proposi- 
tions some things that are at least 
highly debatable. And it would be im- 
possible to deal adequately with all of 
them in the limits of one magazine 
article. (A man may assert, for in- 
stance — even, I am convinced, in a 
quality magazine — that the moon is 
made of green cheese; that there are 
such things as quarter-moons because 
black-hearted reactionaries, who always 
eat at least one workingman or two un- 
derprivileged children for breakfast, 
have entered into a despicable alliance 
with Fascist-minded astronomers and 
have plundered the other three quarters 
of the moon. It would take somewhat 
more space than that occupied by the 
charge to disprove it.) 

The fact of indifference of the masses 
toward the Church is admitted. It may 
be of interest to examine, as I propose 
to do, into its causes or historical origin 
in our civilization. But I cannot proceed 
to that until I first enter a protest 
against the practice of hailing “The 
Church” into court before the bar of 


the reading public. There is no objec- 
tion made here to rushing into print 
with the real or alleged failings of the 
Church or the churches (the sects). The 
objection is to the use of the one word 
“The Church” to cover every Christian 
body from the ancient and universal 
Church that traces its history and 
teaching commission back to the 
Apostles to the latest and least of the 
groups that may take to itself the name 
Christian while its teaching may be but 
a burlesque imitation of Christian doc- 
trine and its defiance of common sense 
enough to make the wise to weep and 
wonder. By every fair and rational test 
these bodies differ from each other sub- 
stantially and fundamentally. To lump 
them all together does not make them 
one reality. It does not make sense. It 
only makes us search despairingly for 
an adjective-—a polite one, one that 
can be printed of course — to describe 
such confusion of thought. 

The fact of indifference among the 
hearers, incidentally, does not necessar- 
ily and of itself prove anything about or 
against the teachers. Our Lord and the 
Apostles, for instance, had a very in- 
different reception and the number of 
converts they achieved in relation to 
the total population among which they 
lived was comparatively insignificant. 


HE pertinent question arises, how- 

ever, and clamors to be heard. This 
colossal indifference to religion (or to 
use the chaplain’s terminology, to the 
Church) whence does it come and by 
whose agency did it enter into Western 
civilization? “Up to the time of the 
Reformation the great safeguard of the 
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true religion lay in its unity: there was 
only one faith. The destruction of this 
unity by heresy was the primary source 
of doubt to many and raised the ques- 
tion as to which was really the correct 
one. Again, the unspeakable misery of 
the religious wars awakened a great bit- 
terness among the victims and con- 
vinced many of them that indifference 
toward religion was the more reasonable 
attitude. For others the extreme disso- 
lution produced by Protestant individ- 
ualism and the bitter mutual accusa- 
tions of heresy resulted in the idea that 
Christianity could be saved only by a 
discarding of further distinctions in doc- 
trine.” (Lortz, History of the Church 
— 442.) 

Western man did not achieve this 
case-hardened indifference to the 
Church all in one decade or one cen- 
tury. The organic and evolutionary na- 
ture of the historical process precludes 
such sudden changes. There were stages 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress to Indifference. 
But once the first step was successfully 
taken he was off on a gallop and in 
three or four centuries was back where 
the Catholic Church had first found him 
some twelve or thirteen centuries before 
Martin Luther: in the gray twilight of a 
dying civilization, wrapping his toga 
around him as the Forum crumbled be- 
neath him and the barbarians closed in 
for the kill. Our concern here, however, 
is with the stages on the way of modern 
man to unbelief in the Christian Revela- 
tion and consequent indifference to the 
Church as the depository and expounder 
of the Revelation. 

First, by-passing the Renaissance 
with its amoral atmosphere, its soften- 
ing of the moral fiber, its contempt of 
the supernatural, there was the six- 
teenth-century repudiation of the teach- 
ing authority of the ancient church, the 
Protestant Reformation which, as the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica says, was a 


revolution. Let me point out some fea- 
tures of this revolution which would 
have the effect of creating a distaste 
for religion. Abuses and disorders that 
existed in the Catholic Church were 
exaggerated for propaganda purposes 
by the partisans of the new movement. 
The lives of some of the reformers, on 
the other hand, could add nothing to 
the respect people would have for reli- 
gion. For instance, whatever interpreta- 
tion is put on Luther’s marriage, it 
must have been difficult for most men 
to suppress a leer when they saw the 
preoccupation on the part of the clergy 
that fell away and went over to the 
new religion, with securing themselves 
wives. Whatever can be said against the 
old Church’s institution of clerical celi- 
bacy, it is undeniably a constant re- 
affirmation of the supernatural; a sacri- 
fice of a natural good in the interest of 
things more than natural. Luther’s con- 
sent to the bigamy of Philip of Hesse — 
could that help but have an adverse 
result on public esteem for Christian 
morality? What must have been the 
disgust of the peasants, when after 
heeding the exhortation of the Prophet 
of Wittenberg to throw off the yoke of 
authority, they began to war against 
the nobles only to hear the Prophet en- 
couraging the nobles, to slay, smite, and 
stab this accursed brood of peasants? 
Just to mention the much-married reli- 
gious “founder,” Henry VIII, is to 
clinch the case, and prove that the re- 
bellion against the Pope drew nothing 
from the lives of the innovators to add 
to the general esteem in which religion 
was held. “As soon as our Gospel be- 
gan,” writes Luther, “decency and mod- 
esty were done away with and everyone 
wished to be perfectly free to do what 
he liked.” 

Moving on farther, we remember that 
for the historical reasons indicated by 
Prof. Lortz in the quotation above, the 
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way was paved by the eighteenth cen- 
tury for the period of the Enlighten- 
ment. It was this era that further ad- 
vanced Western man’s progress toward 
unbelief in the Christian Revelation — 
in fact, it was this era that unfrocked 
the Christian God, claiming that the 
wars and divisions of Christians had 
made Him too ridiculous to command 
the awe of the multitudes, which to the 
men of the Enlightenment was God’s 
chief function. There was therefore in- 
stalled the Great Architect of the Uni- 
verse, the Chief Mechanic of the Cosmic 
Machine or the Absentee Landlord of 
the Deists. 


VEN at the risk of over-simplifica- 
tion, the course of the past few 
centuries, at least as far as the inter- 
action of the Church upon Society is 
concerned, may be lined up as follows. 
The French Revolution, parent of evil 
as well as good, is the child of the En- 
lightenment which was made possible 
by the Reformation. And the nineteenth 
century is the child of the Revolution. 
The century’s chief institution is the 
Liberal State, its chief glory the Indus- 
trial Revolution and unrestricted Capi- 
talism, and its chief victory the banish- 
ment of Christ and the Church from 
the classroom and market place and 
forum and the imprisonment of His 
vicar in the Vatican. To make this pos- 
sible, one form of Protestantism had 
made Popes of Kings, another had 
leagued itself with the acquisitive in- 
stinct of man to stand sponsor for mod- 
ern capitalism; and joining hands with 
the enemies of Christian Revelation, all 
the sects engaged in what can only be 
described as a campaign of slander 
against the Papacy. 

Now, despite phenomenal population 
increases from 180 million to 480 and 
important advances in the natural sci- 
ences, the century’s record on analysis 
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is not impressive. (Only the missionary 
epics and the humanitarian sagas war- 
rant admiration and these owe nothing 
to the principles peculiar to the age.) 
For this was the age that bred the ultra- 
national state and endowed it with a 
will and soul accountable to no high 
power; the age that sent Europe prey- 
ing on the other continents; the age 
filled with wars made more hideous by 
modern science which can make 200 
bullets fly where one flew before, wars 
set in motion as one nation vied with 
another for control of foreign markets 
for goods produced at home by a dis- 
possessed proletariate living and work- 
ing in sub-human conditions. Theirs 
was and is a lot little better than that 
of slavery in the phrase of Leo XIII. 
And it is precisely this lag between 
promise and fulfillment that gives to 
Marxism its strength and appeal, for 
Marx called the century to its face a 
false fat liar, promising men liberty and 
returning them to economic serfdom. 
Unfortunately socialistic thinkers, be- 
cause of a narrow, defective understand- 
ing of the nature of man, propose a 
remedy worse than the disease. 

There was one authoritative voice, 
that of the reviled Papacy, raised in 
warning, pointing out the abysses lying 
in the path the modern world would 
pursue. The teaching of the Popes — 
from Pius [X’s Syllabus of Errors with 
its supporting documents through Leo 
XIII’s and Pius XI’s Encyclicals on 
the Social Question to Pius XII on War 
and Peace (as synthesized in Gonella- 
Bouscaren’s World to Reconstruct) — 
is not only concerned with pointing out 
dangers and falsehoods, but provides 
also the only positive program that can 
secure the regeneration of society. The 
Popes point out, for instance, that the 
family is the basic society of all society; 
that it is founded on a contract indis- 
soluble in natural law and Christian 
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Revelation. Introduce into this basic 
society the practice of dissolving the 
contract at the whim or will of one or 
even both parties and we are only one 
step away from the cynicism prevalent 
among states which leads them to re- 
gard solemn covenants as mere scraps 
of paper to be broken when so doing 
will contribute to the welfare of an 
individual state. The Popes taught 
again that the international community, 
as well as the local society, cannot exist 
in peace and harmony if God and His 
rights are neglected as the cornerstone 
of the social structure; that therefore 
religion and morality should be encour- 
aged by the State; that the pretension 
of integral liberalism — “the state is ab- 
solutely free” —is a vicious falsehood 
which will lead only to anarchy and 
ruin. The Popes taught, to take a final 
example, that not by bread alone does 
man live (against the socialists); but 
that he must have bread; that he must 
have enough to support himself and 
family in frugal comfort; that this is 
a first charge on industry; that the 
state has the right and duty to see 
that a living wage is paid; that the 
solution of the social question must 
come not by conflict of the classes but 
by cooperation — these truths also the 
Popes taught. 

The tragedy of all this is that the 
voice of the Papacy has been for the 
past three centuries the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. It was a voice 
that could not be heard because the 
sectarians and the infidels have filled 
the air (and the long ears of moderns) 
with a constant clamor about the im- 
morality of Alexander VI, the Galileo 
case, the Inquisition, and the general 
wickedness of the Papacy. Driven, it 
would seem, by an insane jealousy 
which would league it with the devil 
himself if only it can thereby spite the 
Catholic Church, Protestantism has en- 


gaged in a campaign of slander against 
the Papacy. It has achieved this objec- 
tive and planted in the English-speaking 
mind a suspicion about the Popes. 
But the campaign has also created 
a disgust for the sects. This, to the 
present writer, is the origin of indiffer- 
ence to the Church and the Churches. 


ARROWING the field of investi- 
gation to our own times, and our 

own country —to the descendants of 
earnest Protestant forebears, why does 
this indifference not only continue to 
grow progressively larger with each gen- 
eration? No one familiar with matters 
religious but knows the true answer. 
The cause of religious indifference is 
our public school system, the system of 
education that excludes regular instruc- 
tion in religion and morality, throwing 
the burden on the ineffective Sunday 
School and generating in the mind of 
the students the idea that religion must 
be a matter of minor importance since 
education in all other matters is at- 
tended to every day of the week while 
religion is relegated to one hour one day 
of the week and for many not even that. 
Of all the religious bodies called 
Christian only one—the Catholic 
Church — seriously and effectively op- 
poses this divorce of religion from the 
life of the school child. The Catholic 
Church insists that religion, the duty 
of the creature toward his Creator and 
his fellow creatures, be the crown and 
the cornerstone of education. But she 
is seriously hampered in this program 
by the fact that Catholics, besides 
building and maintaining separate 
schools, must also pay taxes for the 
support of a school system that is an 
enemy of religion. It is an enemy of 
religion because by ignoring religion it 
fosters irreligion. As President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia says, “The 
whole force and influence of tax sup- 
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ported. schools is on the side of one 
element of the population, namely that 
which is pagan and believes in no reli- 
gion whatever.” Or as Christ has said, 
“He that is not with me is against me.” 

A further question in relation to this 
matter of indifference to ‘the Church” 
which, it is claimed, is the fault of 
clergymen; since the author does not 
distinguish he must mean all clergymen: 
When this question is answered we shall 
see which clergymen are fostering and 
which seeking to reduce this indiffer- 
ence. I take it as agreed that indiffer- 
ence to “the Church” would be mate- 
rially decreased if Church members 
could send their children to religious 
schools to which they could turn over, 
by the law of the land, those school 
taxes they are forced to pay by that 
law. To the question then. Why is 
there no concerted movement among 
Christians of this Republic to secure 
for themselves a just share of the school 
taxes so that the Christian young can 
be educated to Christian truth and liv- 
ing in Christian surroundings under 
Christian guidance, thus preserving 
them from religious indifference? 

The answer is that some clergymen 
think more of opposing the Catholic 
Church than advancing the love and 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. Because the 
sects cannot or will not maintain Chris- 
tian schools (with the exception of some 
Lutherans) they will not unite with fel- 
low Christians, Catholics, to aid them 
in their demand to be released from this 
crippling double taxation for education. 
They actively oppose our request for a 
just share of the school funds with 
which to build Christian schools which 
will preserve for our children their 
Christian heritage. Then they fill the 
quality magazines with bold denuncia- 
tions of “the Church” as dead, drifting 
to ruin on the flood of the masses’ in- 
difference. Such behavior to the well- 
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informed is insipid slapstick comedy 
touched with a bit of the macabre. 


UR final remark in connection 

with this matter of indifference 
toward the Church: A few years ago 
G. H. Betts of Northwestern Univer- 
sity addressed a questionnaire to 1500 
ordained ministers and divinity students 
who were ready for the ministry be- 
longing to twenty different denomina- 
tions for the purpose of ascertaining 
their own personal beliefs in relation 
to matters always regarded as funda- 
mental to Christianity. 

The results of the poll were as fol- 
lows: Only 8 per cent were convinced 
that the Bible was written under divine 
inspiration; only 27 per cent that the 
Old Testament prophecies were fulfilled 
in Christ; only 25 per cent that Jesus 
was born of a virgin; only 44 per cent 
that His power was equal to that of 
God — which means that 56 per cent 
did not believe in His divinity; only 
42 per cent firmly believed in His res- 
urrection; only 18 per cent believed in 
the resurrection of the body; only 20 
per cent in eternal punishment; only 
17 per cent in a general judgment; only 
13 per cent in Original Sin; only 14 per 
cent in the necessity of Baptism; only 16 
per cent held that it was necessary to 
belong to any church. Only 44 per cent 
asserted their belief in the Holy Trin- 
ity; only 30 per cent believed that God 
is unchangeable; only 24 per cent that 
He has wrought miracles; only 8 per 
cent that there is a devil. 

When the sects (the Churches) have 
become a Babel of confusion and con- 
flicting tongues, it seems, as Mr. Betts 
logically concluded from his survey, 
that there is no good reason why sepa- 
rate Protestant organizations should 
exist. It also seems that it is hardly 
necessary to look farther for the reason 
of the world’s indifference. 
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Side Glances 


The bystander stands by this month and peers over the shoulder of R. J. 
Miller while he writes of the state of the controversy on the CIO PAC, which 
controversy was initiated by his article in the October issue of The Liguorian 
on that subject. He pages through the flood of letters received by The Liguorian 
in response; examines the articles and editorials that have appeared in other 
Catholic journals during the progress of the controversy, and presents a few re- 
marks for the guidance of readers at the present time. 

© 

At the outset it will make for clearness to restate briefly the stand The Liguorian 
took in the October issue on the CIO PAC. The question was raised: Is the 
CIO PAC a Communistic movement? The answer was given, based on facts and 
evidence, that its program is so far from being Communistic that it really 
advocates what the Popes have been advocating as the solution of social and 
economic problems for many years; its national leadership is not Communistic, 
and its methods have not been nefarious nor undemocratic. It was admitted that 
there are Communists in subordinate positions in the PAC; that they are without 
doubt eager to take control of the PAC as a means of sovietizing America; that 
they do not make cooperation with the CIO PAC wrong for Catholics. 

© 

A great many of the letters received after this article appeared may be passed 
over in charitable silence. As if we never saw a newspaper, and knew nothing 
about the violent propaganda that was flooding the country in an effort to con- 
vince the public that the PAC was Communistic, most of these letter writers 
merely clipped newspaper reports, syndicated columns and propaganda dodgers 
and figuratively thrust them under our noses with sneers, snarls and 
snorts at our ignorance, innocence, or deliberate malice. Others wrote more 
reasonably; some in bewilderment yet eagerness for the truth; some sincerely 
pointing out angles they thought we had missed; some grateful for the evidence 
given and asking for more. To all these, what follows may be taken as an 
answer. 


by The Bystander 








© 

The attitude of other Catholic periodicals toward the issue is worthy of con- 
sideration. The Liguorian was not alone in its defense of the PAC from the 
charge of Communistic domination. In fact, the national Jesuit magazine, America, 
carried an article as early is April, 1944, by Fr. Benjamin Masse, S.J., drawing 
the same conclusions as The Liguorian, and when The Liguorian article on the 
subject appeared in October, America followed up with more articles in the same 
strain. The scholarly Passionist magazine, The Sign, did the same. The Common- 
weal was almost overzealous in its defense, but gave ample facts to support its ° 
zeal. By far the best and most authoritative treatment of the same topic appeared 
in the Wage-Earner, the brilliantly edited by-monthly organ of the Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists (ACTU) in Detroit, which constantly kept before its 
readers’ minds the similarity between the “industry councils” proposed by the 
CIO PAC program and the organized collaboration or vocational groups called 
for by Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical “Forty Years After.” In fact it seems 
strange to us that in the midst of the national publicity accorded The Liguorian, 
America and the Commonweal, the Wage-Earner was ignored. A stalwart Catholic 
magazine if ever there was one, and a labor paper that knows the ins and outs 
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ef labor relations and personalities, it had been advocating the PAC program 
before most of the other publications that were given so much unsought for 
publicity. The Detroit ACTU has been repeatedly blessed by Archbishop Mooney 
and addressed by him; as late as October, 1944, a meeting was held at which 
Archbishop Mooney appeared and spoke, and at which meeting a resolution was 
unanimously passed in favor of political action on the part of labor unions. The 
Chicago Catholic labor paper, Work, stated that a dozen Catholic publications 
had come out for the PAC. 
© 

The opposition to the stand of The Liguorian, America, Commonweal and the 
Wage-Earner, came chiefly from one major source. Fr. William Smith, S.J., head 
of the Crown Heights (Brooklyn) School of Catholic Workmen, a highly respected 
opponent and a valiant champion of labor, immediately took issue with his con- 
frere Fr. Masse of America. His arguments were then taken up by many locally 
influential publicists like Patrick Scanlon of the Brooklyn Tablet, by many 
secular daily papers which seemed glad to have a Catholic to quote against the 
PAC, and, with a national voice, by Fr. James Gillis, C.S.P., the distinguished 
editor of the Catholic World. Fr. Gillis offered nothing new on the subject, merely 
quoting Fr. Smith and saying Amen quite loudly. He joined the chorus of lesser 
voices that all along had been calling The Liguorian, America, etc., “guileless,” 
“naive,” “innocent,” “ignorant,” and “deceived.” It might be added that Fr. 
Gillis hurt his influence, which has always been great, in the same issue of his 
magazine by his ungracious and undemocratic elegy on the death of democracy 
with the 4th election of President Roosevelt. 
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Fr. Smith (and, we repeat, his work for and with labor makes him worthy 
of careful consideration) takes the stand that the CIO PAC is to be absolutely 
condemned and repudiated by Catholics until it definitely and publicly repudiates 
the support of any and all Communists. While we agree with him wholeheartedly 
that the condemnation and exclusion of all Communists from the CIO PAC is a 
desirable thing, an ideal toward which we shall lend every ounce of our support, 
we are of the opinion that he overreaches himself when he says that Catholics 
must repudiate the CIO PAC lock, stock and barrel until that is done. For this 
disagreement we have two reasons. The first is the fact that for a Catholic to 
collaborate with the CIO PAC is not an act of collaboration with Communists 
merely because Communists in subordinate positions in the PAC and Com- 
munists outside the PAC collaborate with its program. Here the important point 
is the program and the dominant personnel. Fr. Smith (we are tempted to say 
“naively” as has been said so often of us) says that the program has nothing 
to do with the issue, it is beside the point, it is a red herring. We cannot agree. 
The program is everything. The great question is, what does the CIO PAC 
stand for? It stands for peaceful collaboration between capital and labor. That’s 
what the Popes want. That’s what every true Catholic should want. It cannot 
be dismissed with a wave of the hand because a few Communists say “That’s 
what we want.” True, they may be and probably are lying. True, they will aim, 
first, at getting control of the PAC, and secondly, at changing the program. But 
so long as they do not control the PAC and so long as the program of collabora- 
tion between capital and labor remains, Catholics not only may but should work 
for its realization, and if support of the PAC will help, that support should be 
given. 


® 
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Our second reason for disagreeing with Fr. Smith is as follows. He wants the 
CIO PAC to issue a ukase or a decree banning every Communist from the PAC, 
and that far we are with him and shall continue to press the same demand. But 
meanwhile, until that is done, we do not see that Catholics are bound in con- 
science to repudiate the CIO PAC; in fact we believe that such blanket repudia- 
tion will play right into the hands of Communists. Everybody knows, or should 
know, that there are two kinds of Communists in America. (1) There are the 
incorrigible Communists, who are in the pay of Moscow, hardened in anti- 
capitalism and anti-clericalism, dedicated to class warfare to their dying breath. 
(2) There are also the Communists of expediency, on whom the first group de- 
pend for whatever power they will ever wield, who have turned to Communism 
as merely a means to an end, who are ignorant of any other effective program 
for economic justice, who waver back and forth, who only half believe the wild 
mouthings of their red masters. The majority of Communists in America belong 
to this second class. They are by no means a stable group. Before the so-called 
dissolution of the Communist Party in America, there was a 50% turnover in 
party memberships every few years. The converted Communists whom we per- 
sonally know say that their conversion began when they first heard about the 
Catholic papal program for economic justice and first learned what it was. Now 
our contention is that if Catholics are told that they may have nothing to do 
with the CIO PAC until every Communist is excluded, even though the pro- 
gram stands for the strictly Catholic and democratic ideal of peaceful collabora- 
tion between capital and labor, thousands of these wavering, borderline, half-in, 
half-out-Communists will go all out for Communism. They will say to themselves: 
“Well, this PAC program looks like a good thing. But the Catholics will have 
nothing to do with it; therefore our only hope is the Communists.” 
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Again we repeat that we are as convinced as Fr. Smith and Fr. Gillis that 
Communists of the first class are clever, untrustworthy, not to be given an inch, 
not to be collaborated with in their own plans in the slightest degree. But we 
also affirm that there are thousands of Communists capable of being converted 
and in line for conversion. If we cannot help them toward the truth by support- 
ing a Catholic-minded program to which they have been attracted, it may well 
be our own fault if some day we wake up and find ourselves in the hands of 
the minions of Moscow. This is the threat that Fr. Gillis makes. It is the whole 
point behind the severe stand taken by Fr. Smith. But for this to happen, a 
great many more laboring men who at present are uninformed and in doubt 
and only tending toward Communism because of the unencouraging attitude 
toward labor problems on the part of religious leaders, will have to be 
won over to all-out support of Communism. A few Communistic leaders 
can do nothing without a following. It is our contention that the most 
effective argument these leaders will have for gathering a following will be the 
argument that labor can expect no help from religious leaders; that even when 
a democratic program for economic justice is proposed, they can find reasons for 
opposing it. If, on the other hand, Catholic leaders get behind a worthwhile 
program that is presented by labor, while at the same time they keep warning 
labor against the infiltration of Communism, the trusting of Communists, and 
the evil of Communism, they will win over most of those on whose support 
the success of Communism will depend. 
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INTERPRETERS 


 i-epee wanderers once met at a spring that marked a place of rest 
for travelers in the desert. One was an artist, another a venerable old 
man, and the other a boy who was seeking a lost sheep. While con- 
versing, they noticed an ancient inscription on the rock over the spring 
which read: “Take me as a model.” They began to speculate as to the 
meaning of the advice. 


The artist first gave his interpretation: “This spring flows away 
through a valley, absorbs the creeks along the way, and finally becomes 
a large rivér. The lesson therefore is: we must work ceaselessly to 
become rich, ever gathering more and more possessions.” ~ 


“T think it means this,” said the old man. “This spring generously 
refreshes all who come here to drink. It teaches us to be useful and 
helpful to our neighbor.” 


The boy had been listening quietly. Finally, when they asked his 
opinion, he answered simply and more wisely than either of the others: 
“The water from the spring is worthless if it is not pure. When it is 
polluted, even the animals avoid it. Therefore the lesson is this: If you 
wish to be respected and honored and sought after, keep yourself pure.” 


TEXTBOOK 


ik IS the custom at a certain retreat house to give every retreatant 
some spiritual book to read. Among them is always placed a catechism. 
At a certain retreat, when a quite cultured gentleman was shown to 
his room by the retreat-master, he picked up the catechism and re- 
marked smilingly: 


“A catechism for me? You must think me very ignorant. Why, I 
studied this book as a boy.” 


“Perhaps so,” replied the retreat-master. “Let me see how much 
you remember.” He then put a few questions from the catchism to 
the man, who stumbled and stuttered over the answers without show- 


ing a very clear knowledge of the matter involved. The man blushed 
a deep red. 


But the retreat-master reassured him. “Friend, do not feel embar- 
rassed. I knew before you tried to answer that you would have diffi- 
culty. That is why the catechism was placed here. It is the whole 
summary of theology, and provides the best review that a man can 
make of his knowledge of his faith.” 
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The Perfect Resolve 


On a sound doctrinal and practical basis there can hardly be a doubt 
that the most effective resolution that could be made by a Catholic for the 
year 1945 is that of attending Mass every day during the New Year. 

We say on a doctrinal basis this is so. The Catholic believes (or he is not 
really a Catholic) that the Mass is the re-enactment of the death of Christ 
on the cross; an opportunity of freely and personally offering that greatest 
of all possible sacrifices to God; a daily reminder of the worthlessness of the 
world in comparison with the pricelessness of heaven; an introduction to 
daily Communion; an unparalleled inspiration to good Christian living; 
the indispensable starting point of all efficacious petition; and a measure- 
less power for lasting peace. Can he who believes all this think of a better 
resolve than to attend Mass daily? 

We say that this is the perfect resolve for the New Year also in a 
practical sense. In other words, there is a perfect answer to the pragmatic 
question that may be asked: What shall I get out of it? Consider the 
most practical questions that can be asked of anyone. Are you on the 
way to saving or losing your soul? Are you happy, contented, at peace, 
or are you restless, embittered, fearful, over-worried? Are you having a tussle 
with temptations that arise in your lower nature, digusting in their sugges- 
tions, but over-powering in their appeal? The most practical thing in the 
world for you, if these questions hurt because your honest answers are of 
the wrong kind, is to start going to Mass every day and receiving Com- 
munion every day. Faithful only a month or two to this practice, you will 
be amazed at the difference it will make in your outlook on this world and 
the next. 

How far some people are from grasping the doctrinal and practical im- 
plications of such a resolve is clear from the answers you get when you 
suggest daily Mass to the majority of rank and file Catholics. “Oh, I have 
a hard enough time getting out to Mass on Sundays. I could never make 
it on weekdays.” “I’d have to go to a six or seven o’clock Mass, and that’s 
impossible. I don’t get enough sleep as it is because I can’t get to bed before 
twelve or one.” (Why not?) “I’m not pious enough to go to Mass every 
day.” (As if piety were either something to be sneered at, or something to 
be avoided, or, at best, something that is thrust on some and withheld from 
others.) 

The sad part of it is that most of those who answer thus a suggestion of 
daily Mass are those who most sorely need it. They are tied up with sinful 
habits; or miserably restless and unhappy; or half sold out to this world 
at the expense of their happiness in the next. Such are the chief ones to 
whom we say: “If you want a perfect resolution for 1945, drop your objec- 
tion and go to Mass every day.” 
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Calling All Catholics 


Between the feasts of the Chair of St. Peter (January 18) and the Con- 
version of St. Paul (January 25), the Church has authorized world-wide 
prayers for the conversion of the many souls outside the true fold of Christ. 
Many Catholic parishes will have public prayers each day during that 
time; every Catholic should join at least privately in the crusade. 

The eight days of prayer are called the “Church Unity Octave.” On each 
day the prayers of the faithful are to be concentrated on a special intention 
as follows: 

January 18: For the return of all “other sheep” to the one fold entrusted 
by Christ to St. Peter and his successors. 

January 19: The return of all the separated Oriental churches to the 
authority of the Holy See. All the Oriental Churches called “Orthodox” 
have abandoned the authority of the Popes, even though most of them have 
retained the true doctrine and teaching of Christ in other things. 

January 20: The submission of Anglicans to the authority of the Vicar 
of Christ. One by one Anglicans, both ministers and lay people, continue to 
find they way into the true Church. But the remainder are torn by doubts, 
uncertain as to whether they should be “high” or “low,” or if one or the 
other, uneasy at the thought that so many of their co-religionists are bitterly 
opposed to their “highness” or “lowness,” which words mark a difference 
concerning essential teachings of Christ. They all need the unity, certainty 
and unchangeableness of Christ’s true Church. 

January 21: That the Lutherans, and all other Protestants of Continental 
Europe, may find their way back to the one holy Church that their fore- 
fathers abandoned. Europe will need the faith, after this war, more than 
ever before, to ward off Communism, anarchy, godlessness. Only the true 
faith will meet the challenge. 

January 22: That Christians in America may become one in communion 
with the Chair of St. Peter. America could be the greatest Christian country 
of the world, the hope of all future civilization, if all its Christians were 
one, as Christ wanted His followers to be one; if the indifferent Christians, 
and the anti-Christians, the misguided Christians, could be brought to accept 
the whole Christ. 

January 23: The return to the sacraments of all lapsed Catholics. Only 
God knows how many of these there are, through mixed marriage, poor 
home conditions, secular and pagan education, through pride and con- 
cupiscence. 

January 24: The conversion of the Jews. This petition offers the remedy 
for all non-Christian anti-Semitism. 

January 25: The missionary conquest of the world for Christ. 


The prayer that should be recited daily for the intentions of the Octave is 
this: 

Antiphon: “That they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in me and I in 
Thee; that they also may be one in Us; that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent me.” 

Versicle: | I say unto thee that thou are Peter. 
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Response: - And upon this Rock I will build My Church. 

Oration: O Lord Jesus Christ, who saidst unto Thine Apostles: Peace 
I leave with you, My Peace I give unto you; regard not our 
sins, but the faith of Thy Church, and grant unto her that peace 
and unity which are agreeable to Thy will. Who livest and 
reignest God forever and ever. Amen. 


Freedom and the Closed Shop 


Mr. Sewell Avery, chairman of the Board of Montgomery Ward, recently 
bought space in a great many newspapers to inform the public of the justice 
of his position in refusing to obey an order of the War Labor Board. The 
order demanded that the salaries of workers in the Montgomery Ward stores 
in Detroit be increased to a minimum base of $20.25 for a 44 hour week, 
and that the company accept as a bargaining unit on the part of its em- 
ployees a closed shop union. 

In his “apologia” for disobedience, Mr. Avery doesn’t mention the salary 
minimum the W. L. B. wishes to impose. It is well he doesn’t. If there is 
anybody in the country who can have sympathy for Mr. Avery over the 
fact that he refuses to agree to a $20 a week minimum wage for his workers, 
we are not speaking to that kind of person. That sum is so far from a living 
wage in these times that the man who refuses to be bound to it as a mini- 
mum is hardly worthy of the respect of any decent American. 

His appeal to the public concentrates on a theme that does have some 
force for Americans who do not think such matters through. He presents 
himself as the great champion of freedom. He refuses to permit the “free- 
dom” of American workers to be taken from them by any insistence that 
they belong to a union in a unionized company. He says that he is not 
concerned whether Montgomery Ward workers belong to a union or not; 
union and non-union employees will be paid on a strictly merit basis. 

When this beautiful sentiment is set against the fact that the company 
will not even agree to a $20 minimum wage limitation, anybody can see 
what Mr. Avery’s “freedom” for the workers means. In effect it means that - 
they are not free to join a union, because as union members trying to raise 
their standard of living above the subterranean-starvation level of $20 a 
week, they can find their jobs taken away from them at any time by non- 
union workers who are willing to accept a job for less than $20 a week. It 
means that Sewell Avery is the only one who remains free — free to hire 
and fire, to increase and decrease wages just as he pleases; free to sneer at 
just union demands because he can always get people who do not know any 
better or who have been cowed into complete submission, to work for less; 
free to hold his thousands of employees around the country in quasi- 
economic slavery. 

This appeal to “freedom” against the closed shop, while it sounds nice 
and appeals to the ignorant, is really a vicious thing. It is the red herring 
dragged across the trail of economic justice. It is the argument of the slave 
owner intended to make his slaves freely choose to remain slaves. It should 
not be heeded by Americans. 
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LETTERS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


(Note: St. Alphonsus was a tireless 
letter-writer. Approximately 1500 of the 
Saint’s letters have been collected into 
five volumes. They are probably the 
least known of his works. Yet they 
hardly deserve such a fate. For there 
is no form of writing in which a man 
reveals his true self more than in his 
correspondence. The letters of a Saint, 
a Doctor of the Church, and a re- 
nowned spiritual guide must, then, be 
all the more interesting and instructive. 
The letters that appear in the pages of 
“Liguoriana” have been chosen with no 
effort at chronological arrangement, but 
only for their variety of interest, in- 
sight into St. Alphonsus’ character, and 
spiritual advice.) 


To Father Donato Melaccio 
(Jan., 1764) 
On Resignation to Death 
Live Jesus, Mary, and Joseph! 
My Dear Son: 

God knows how much I have suffered 
from the very beginning of your illness. 
But I have resigned myself to the will 
of God who has disposed things in this 
manner. And you also should be re- 
signed, and abandon yourself entirely 
to the arms of your good God. For in 
His anxiety to save you He wishes to 
take you from this dangerous sea of the 
world. 

Be consoled and be sure of your eter- 
nal salvation, because you die in the 
Shelter of the beloved Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer. Mis- 
erable are they who have been with us, 
and who die outside of the Congrega- 
tion! Of what use is life if one does 
not die a good death in God’s grace? 


I am sure of your happy death. What 
more then could you desire? What 
greater consolation can we have than to 
be able to put an end to the time of 
committing sin and to escape the danger 
of losing God? 

When, therefore, the thought of death 
afflicts you, revive your confidence and 
resignation, and say: Since God wishes 
me to leave this world, it is the best 
thing for me. Who knows whether if 
you become well again, your head would 
not be turned, as the heads of so many 
have been turned, and you would die 
outside the Congregation— and God 
knows in what condition! 

Rejoice! God wishes to save you. If 
he calls you to another life, do not omit 
to recommend me to the Madonna. On 
my part, I promise to recommend you 
to her both before and after your death, 
should your death occur before mine. 
But if you go before me into eternity, 
I shall try to follow you soon. Thus I 
hope that within a short while I shall 
see you again in a place of safety where 
we shall love God without the danger 
of ever being separated. 

I also wish to caution you lest you 
lose anything that you may offer up 
to God, both from the pains that you 
suffer because of your illness and from 
the neglect that you may at times ex- 
perience. When you find yourself left 
to yourself and abandoned more and 
more, then draw yourself closer to God, 
for He will surely assist you. Let these 
holy names be constantly on your lips: 
My dearest Jesus; my dearest Mother 
Mary, so that you may die while re- 
peating them. 

Yes, I absolve you from every fault 
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that you have committed against the 
vows. Take the medicines that they 
give you, but let your every desire and 
your entire will be only to do what 
God wishes. Do what you have written 
to me, finish your life in obedience, for 
in this way you cannot err. 

Finally, I send you a thousand bless- 
ings. Soon we must meet again in Para- 
dise! May God’s blessing rest upon you. 
I again embrace and bless you. Till we 
meet again in a blessed eternity! 

Live Jesus and Mary! 

Brother Alphonsus 

of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
Bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths 


To Pope Clement XIII (Dec., 1766) 
Plea to Resign His Bishopric 
Most Holy Father: 

Since the Lord has sent me a new 
sickness, during which I received the 
last sacraments in the month of August, 
humbly prostrate at the feet of your 
Holiness, I beg you to accept my resig- 
nation of the See of Saint Agatha of 


. the Goths. 


I am now seventy-one years of age 
and on account of a chest-trouble I am 
obliged to remain within doors during 
the whole winter. I therefore, desire to 
return to my Congregation to prepare 
myself for death, which is not far off. 

As I wish to see the little good, which 
God has been pleased to effect through 
such a miserable instrument as myself, 
maintained in the diocese, I beg you to 
appoint to this See Msgr. Puoti, Arch- 
bishop of Amalfi. At Amalfi he suffers 
very much because of the sea air. But 
my principal reason for wishing to see 
him appointed is that he is a prelate 
of great zeal and firmness. During my 
late illness I intended to speak to you 
before my death about Msgr. Puoti. 
But if your Holiness wishes to appoint 
another, I am still willing to resign. 

If your holiness deigns to accept my 


resignation, I place it unreservedly in 
your hands. Should you, however, de- 
cide that, though old and infirm, I 
should continue to govern this diocese, 
then I wish to die under the yoke, in 
order to do thereby the will of God. 
Awaiting meanwhile the decision of 
your Holiness, I most humbly kiss your 
feet. 
Your most humble, devoted and 
obedient servant 
Alphonsus Mary 
Bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths 


To a Pious Young Man 
A Short Rule of Life (Dec., 1772) 
Live Jesus, Mary, Joseph! 

I have read your letter, and I say 
with your confessor, Go on! Without a 
doubt, one must leave father and 
mother, when God so wishes; but at 
present this will of God is not manifest. 

Persevere, however, in the thought of 
making generously this sacrifice when 
your confessor commands you. But as 
long as he does not do so, go on, and, 
with his permission, receive Holy Com- 
munion as often as you can. 

In the afternoon or evening, choose 
a convenient time for retiring a little 
from the society of others. Think only 
of God, and read some little book of 
piety. When you can (remember, only 
when you can do so) hear Mass, make 
a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, and 
so on. 

Ask your confessor for permission to 
communicate oftener, and beg your par- 
ents to give you a little time for these 
Communions, even on working days. 
But do not remain long in Church, for 
your family might complain at this, 
and this would not be well. 

In your Communions pray to Jesus 
Christ for me; I will render the same 
service for you at Holy Mass. 

Alphonsus Mary 
Bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 
20. GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 1874-1936 


I. Life: G.K.C., the first half of Shaw’s fabulous creature, the Chester-Belloc, 
was born on May 29th, 1874. He was born in the suburb of Kensington, and retained 
a love for smaller communities during the rest of his life. The pages in his Autobiog- 
raphy which recapture the charm of the fairyland of his youth are among the best 
of all the literature of childhood. Chesterton came in contact with the mechanisms 
of education at St. Paul’s and at the Slade School of Art. After leaving school he 
began his lifelong career as a journalist. In 1901 he married Frances Blogg who 
thenceforth assumed the difficult task of taking care of the practical affairs of 
daily life that never concerned him. As early as 1908 G.K.C. had shown a 
decided interest in the Church, but was actually received only in 1922 by Father 
O’Connor, the original Father Brown. Chesterton was one of the greatest men who 
ever drew pen in defense of the Church. In the long flowing cape that draped his 
huge frame he was one of the picturesque figures of Fleet Street. He made several 
lecture tours in the United States. On June 14, 1936, this great Knight of Christendom 
went to receive the place he had conquered in the Kingdom of God. 

II. Writings: To give even a bare outline of the books of a man who wrote over 
100 volumes is impossible in the space of a few lines. Chesterton was always filled 
with a sense of gratitude for all the wonders of God. He never tired of thanking 
God for the greeness of the grass. In his gratitude he defended all the good things 
of God and man. Orthodoxy is a brilliant exposition of the thrills of being right. 
The fundamental principles of family life are ably presented in What’s Wrong With 
the World. A man’s right to own property is the subject of An Outline of Sanity. 
The Catholic Church finds a zealous apologist in The Thing: Why I am a Catholic. 
His essays constantly impress on a dull world the wonder and beauty of ordinary 
things that God has made. In his poems he could sing equally well of Don Juan, 
the Last Knight of Christendom, and of the Queen of the Seven Sorrows. 

Chesterton’s style is unique. The sense of gratitude made him see all things in a 
burning light. In his desire to make others see as he saw he resorted to the use of 
the paradox. He turned old truths upside down; he stated newly found truths in a 
startling way. Everything he wrote bears the mark of intense wonder and 
gratitude for all the gifts of God. 

III. The Book: Perhaps the best introduction to Chesterton is through his novels. 
In these there is found the same exuberance of imagery, the same basic philosophy 
of gratitude that is the key to all his writings. The Omnibus Volume of Father 
Brown Stories will acquaint the reader with the apparently simple old priest who 
has the uncanny knack of unraveling baffling mysteries. Whether or not you belong 
to the aristocracy of detective story addicts, the quiet ways and profound observations 
of Father Brown will bring enjoyment and even instruction to you. 
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Race hatred and group 
discrimination have cer- 
tainly marked our genera- 
tion. One race is extolled 
above another. One class 
is subjected to vicious 
discrimination and _ perse- 
cution. The Jews, the 
Negroes and other minor- 
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ity groups have been attacked. 
In his latest book, Love One Another 
(Ken. 185 pp., $2.75), Monsignor 
Monsignor Sheen outlines the claims of 
Fulton brotherly love and friendship. 
Sheen A post-war peace built on 
hatred and vengeance will never 
endure, but will only sow the seeds of the 
next war. Real supernatural love of the 
neighbor furnishes the only solid basis for 
a just and lasting peace. 

The first seven chapters of the work lay 
the foundations for the love of the neighbor 
in the love of God. The chapter on man’s 
love fleeing God devastates the current 
clichés and slogans in defense of irreligion. 
Men in their desire to conceal their sinful- 
ness will catch hold of any flimsy argument 
as a justification ef their abandonment of 
God. But God’s love still pursues them in 
the satiety, sacrifice, sadness and suffering 
that He sends into their lives. God wants 
love from man. 

The remaning chapters deal with the 
supernatural love of the neighbor. The only 
reason why man loves his fellow man is not 
because he is lovable in himself, but because 
God loves him. Love of man cannot be 
based on an animal or even on an human 
level but only on the divine plane. The 
magnificent hymn of St. Paul in praise of 
charity is paraphrased to bring out some 
of the heroic qualities of love of neighbor. 
These principles are then applied to the rela- 
tionships between various groups. No Chris- 
tian can so forget the nationality of Christ 
and the Apostles as to become an anti- 
Semite. No member of the Mystical Body 
of Christ can ever let the color of a man’s 
skin bar him from the embrace of 
charity. 

Love One Another ends with some selec- 
tions from ascetical authors on the nature 
of the love of the neighbor and with some 
approved prayers. This work is not a mere 
reprint of the latest Catholic Hour Addresses, 
but is a complete book from which an 
abridgment was made for the radio talks. 
This abridgment was also published in 
pamphlet form under the title, Friends. 
Like all of Monsignor Sheen’s books, Love 


tion for this useful book. 
Herder has added another title 
The Fathers to their recent works on the 
of the history of the Church. Frank 
Church P. Cassidy of the Catholic 
University considers the Fathers 
as the Molders of the Medieval Mind (194 
pp., $2.00. Catholics do not know much 
about the early teachers of the Church. 
Even students of Scholastic Philosophy and 
Theology know too little about the men 
who contributed so greatly to the formation 
of the Doctors of the Middle Ages. 

In this short outline the doctrine of the 
Fathers of the East and the West stands out 
clearly in its relation to the medieval mind. 
First of all the background of pagan culture 
and education is sketched. Ancient education 
had become meaningless because of the lack 
of a definite purpose in life. Men were more 
concerned with how to say things than with 
what to say. Christianity brought a new 
purpose and vitality to life. Now the child 
had the higher destiny of being educated as 
a Child of God. Christ was the ideal teacher 
who anticipated the modern pedagogical meth- 
ods of imparting knowledge. 

Each of the more important Fathers is 
placed against this background of the time. 
His life is very briefly indicated, his doctrine 
is explained and his contribution to future 
ages is noted. The Fathers helped to organize 
a system of schools and a body of truths that 
formed the basis for the flowering of the 
Medieval Church. Molders of the Medieval 
Mind will introduce students of Church 
History to the mighty men of old to whom 
we are indebted for so much of our Cath- 
olic life and thought. 


. The World does not under- 
Peace stand the peace and contentment 
Grows in that is found within the con- 
My Garden vent. It sees convent-life as 

composed only of restraints and 
mortifications. The basic joy and happiness 
escapes its vision. Religious have from time to 
time told us of the joy and peace gained in 
the religious life. Sister M. Joseph, an Ursuline 
Nun, tells how to preserve the happiness 
inherent in their calling. Peace Grows in My 
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Garden (Ken. 174 pp., $2.00) is a short 
essay which will help Sisters acquire and 
retain peace in their souls. 

The author proposes peace or union with 
God as the goal of the religious life. Sin 
alone destroys that peace. The positive helps 
in the attainment of interior happiness are 
suggested. The outstanding feature of this 
book is the realistic treatment of Community 
life. The author realizes the difficulties that 
can enter a community through the constant 
contact with diverse personalities. Her sug- 
gestions to make the community a family 
are of great value. The style is simple and 
unaffected; the contents are very practical 
for religious. 
Lent Father Conrad Pepler, O.P., 
presents a liturgical commentary 
on the Lessons and Gospels of Lent (Herder, 
406 pp., $4.00). During the season of Lent 
the Church selects thoughts for the various 
Masses that will fill her children with appro- 
priate sentiments. The Church prepares all 
in her annual retreat for Easter. The 
Catechumens are receiving the last instruc- 
tions before Baptism; the public sinners are 
receiving the discipline of penance; all Cath- 
olics are disposing themselves for their Easter 
Communion. Hence the propers of the Masses 
insist on prayer, fasting and almsgiving. With 
the advent of Passion Sunday the emphasis 
changes to contemplation of the figure 
of Christ. 

These readings on Lent are too lengthy to 
serve as a book for common meditation for 
religious. The thoughts contained in Father 
Pepler’s work will be of value as daily read- 
ing during the penitential season. 


PAMPHLETS 
The Stations of the Cross —are the reflec- 
tions of Eric Gill on the social aspects on the 
Way oi the Cross. This sixteen page pamphlet 
can be obtained for fifty cents from David 
Hennessy (Maryfarm, Easton, Penn.), the 
zealous promotor of the Gill cause in the 
United States. Some of the thoughts suggested 
are so profound that they could emanate only 
from a very keen spiritual perception. The 
central concern of Gill is the humiliation of 
Christ and our own lack of humility. Pene- 
trating social implications of the lessons of 
the Cross are brought out with great force. 
For instance, after commenting on how 
Simeon a stranger helped our Lord, he asks 


this pertinent question: “Whether the work 
of Christ in our own day is not being done 
more by outsiders than by us?” Written in 
short incisive sentences this book will awaken 
the Catholic consciousness of its readers. The 
only difficulty is that the price may prohibit 
a large circulation. But I suppose that Gill 
will always be caviar to the multitude he 
came to save. 


Calendar of Masses for 1945— Mass Year 
for 1945 (Grail, 145 pp., paper, $.30), is a 
valuable adjunct to the use of the Daily 
Missal. The Masses for each day are indicated. 
The times on which Requiem Masses are 
allowed are also mentioned in the calendar. 
Reflections on the Introits of the principal 
feasts give added worth to this little booklet. 
The very reasonable price makes this second 
issue of Mass Year assured of a large distribu- 
tion among those who attend Mass daily. 


Sisters of Loretto.—During the war of 
1812, An Army of Peace (Loretto Mother- 
house, Nerinckx, Kentucky, 48 pp., $.10), was 
formed in the United States. The Sisters of 
Loretto were the first Sisterhood founded 
entirely as an American project. Despite the 
difficulties of the early days the army con- 
tinued its conquest of pioneer lands and 
people. The pamphlet is well written. The 
first edition has already been sold out. 


Anti-Semitism — During the past year the 
Rev. Arthur J. Riley, Ph.D., was asked to 
open the Good Neighbor) Conference of Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jewish Clergymen in 
Boston. He chose as his topic, Anti-Semitism 
Prior to 1500 (Radio Replies, 30 pp., $.15). 
The nature of the hatred of the Jews is 
analyzed by appealing to the principles of 
Theology and to the facts of history. Father 
Riley has given us a very lucid and objective 
historical essay that will clear up many points 
in the relationship between the Christians and 
and the Jews. Especially worthy of com- 
mendation is the fact that he has not 
minimized Catholic doctrine in an effort to 
please his mixed audience. 


A Historical Figure of the 17th Century. — 
Rev. Francis Roth, O.S.A., has reprinted a 
scholarly study of Pater Abraham a Sancta 
Clara (St. Rita’s Monastery, Racine, 16 pp.). 
Father Abraham was a celebrated writer, 
teacher and preacher in Germany. 
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Editors’ Platform . 


THE LIGUORIAN has a slogan: “For lovers of good reading.” 
It also has a platform, consisting of five points or objectives 
which are the inspiration of all its editorial policies and be- 
hind everything it offers to its readers. They are: 


1. To encourage Americans, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
to think for themselves, which means to look for and 
evaluate evidence, to renounce ignorance and passion and 
prejudice, and to submit to truth, wherever found, as that 
which alone makes men free. 


2. To provide entertainment and pleasure through read- 
ing, on the principle that reading is free, and no one can 
be forced to read what he does not enjoy reading. To make 
people smile and laugh, to satisfy their inexhaustible 
curiosities, are parts of this objective. 

3. To manifest the truth that the foundation of religion 
is reason, i.e., that reason can lead any man toward the 
true religion, and that there is nothing in true religion that 
is contrary to reason or unsupported by reason. 

4. To defend and promote American democracy by 
showing that its essence consists in the recognition of the 
dignity and greatness of the individual human being, 
which dignity and greatness spring from man’s relations 
to God, and are enhanced by fidelity to obligations and 
progressive improvement of character by virtue. 

5. To campaign against evil wherever it is found — in 
individual lives, in family relationships, in business and 
government — because it is evil that destroys men’s souls, 
corrupts nations, and is the cause of all wars. 


NO ADS 
NO APPEALS 
NO BEGGING 
ALL READING MATTER 
ee 
POPULAR IN CONTENT! POPULAR IN PRICE! 
Ideal for every home, clubroom, and office! 
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Motion ‘Picture Guide 


Tue Prepce: J condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a-member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as 2 matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers : 
REVIEWED THIS WEEK 
National Velvet 
PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
Babes on Swing Street - 
nig. Noise 
Brazil 


Crasy Knights 
Nerime by Night 
Cyclone Prairie Rangers 
Dangerous Journey 


PMeet Me in St. Louis” 


Meet Miss Bobby Socks 


One Mysteridis Night 


Outlaw Trail 
Partners of the Trail 
Pearl of Death 


Range Law 
Reckless Age 
Riders of Santa Fe 


Sheriff of Las Vegas 
Sheriff of Sundown 
Silver City Kid 
Since You Went Away 
Sing, Neighbor, Sing 











